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PREFACE. 




Though this text-book is small, it comprises, I believe, 
everything necessary—so far as grammar is concerned— 
for a student of modern Irish. I have not treated at all 
of the ancient forms of the language; and I have excluded 
everything in the shape of dissertation: the grammar of 
the modern Irish language, and no more, is here set forth 
in words as few and simple as possible. 

I have not suggested any changes either in spelling or 
in grammatical forms, or attempted innovation of any 
kind: this is a grammar of the language as it actually 
exists in the works of our best writers. 

All the illustrative examples are quotations from 
standard Irish writings; but though I retain the refer¬ 
ences, I have not given them in the grammar, as they 
would encumber the book, and impede, rather than facili¬ 
tate the learner. I may mention here, however, that the 
works from which the examples are chiefly taken, are, 
those of Keating, the publications of the Ossianic Society, 
“The Three Sorrowful Stories of Erin” (viz., “The Fate 
of the Children of Usna,” “The Fate of the Children of 
Lir,” and “The Fate of the Children of Turenn”), and 
occasionally the “Annals of the Four Masters.” The 
language of the various works published by the Archaeo¬ 
logical and Celtic Societies is generally too antiquated 
to be quoted in a grammar of modern Irish. 

I have all through given word-for-word translations 
of the examples; free translations would have been more 
pleasant to read, but would have added considerably to 
the learner’s difficulty. 

In the last Part—“Idioms”—I have given a popular 
rather than a scientific explanation of the principal idioms 
of the language. Nothing like this is to be found in any 
other Irish Grammar; and I believe that the learner who 
masters it will be saved much labour and perplexity. 
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PREFACE 


There are several other Irish Grammars, but none low 
enough in price to be within reach of the many. Who¬ 
ever wishes to study the Irish language in its ancient as 
well as in its modern forms, must procure O’Donovan’s 
Grammar; without this great work no one can attain a 
thorough knowledge of the language. I may also men¬ 
tion “The College Irish Grammar,” by the Rev. Ulick J. 
Canon Bourke, in which there is a great amount of mis¬ 
cellaneous information on the language, proverbs, and 
popular literature of Ireland. 

The labours of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Irish Language have lately given a great impetus to 
Celtic studies. The Society has produced two admirable 
little elementary books (the First and Second Irish Books) 
and are about to bring out a third all drawn up by the 
members themselves on the plan of the elementary works 
of Smith, Arnold, Ahn, &c. But the want of a very 
cheap and simple text-book on Irish Grammar has been 
much felt; and this Grammar has been written to supply 
the want. I have written it with the cognisance of the 
Council of the Society, of which I am myself a member. 
It was at first intended that the name of the Society 
should appear on the title-page along with my own name, 
and a resolution to that effect was passed by the 
Council. But I found some difficulty as to the exact 
words, and I have accordingly contented myself with 
mentioning the matter here. 

I acknowledge with thanks that I have received valu¬ 
able assistance from several gentlemen of the Society, 
who read every word of my proofs, suggesting various 
corrections, alterations, and improvements. One member 
in particular, Mr. John Fleming of Rathgormuck, in the 
county Waterford, read all my manuscript in the first 
instance, and all the proof-sheets afterwards. Mr. 
Fleming’s assistance was invaluable to me, for he pos¬ 
sesses an intimate knowledge of modern Irish Grammar, 
language, and literature, and what is still better, much 
sound sense and clear critical judgment. 


Dublin, November, 1878. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

SOUNDS. 

I. LETTERS. 

1. The Irish alphabet consists of eighteen 
letters, of which thirteen are consonants and five 
are vowels. 

2 . The five vowels are a, e, i, o, u; of 
which A, o, u are broad, and e, i are slender. 

3 . Each consonant (with the exceptions men¬ 
tioned below) has a broad and a slender sound. 
When a consonant comes immediately after or 
before a broad vowel, it has its broad sound: 
when it comes after or before a slender vowel, it 
has its slender sound. But this does not apply to 
b, f, h, m, p, each of which has one sound only, 
whether joined with a broad vowel or a slender 
vowel. 

4. Vowels are either long or short. A long 
vowel is usually marked by an accent; as bAU, 
white: a short vowel has no mark; as ruAC, a son. 
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5 . The Irish vowels, like the English, have an 
obscure sound in unaccented syllables, of which 
it is not necessary to take further notice here. 

6 . The following are the usual sounds of the 
Irish letters, so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 

7 . Those marked with asterisks are only imperfectly re¬ 
presented in sound by the corresponding English letters: 
those not so marked are represented perfectly or very nearly so. 

8 . The sounds of the marked letters must be learned by 
ear: it is hardly possible to give in writing such a descrip¬ 
tion of them as would enable a learner to utter them. 

9 . C is equal to k, yet when it comes before the diph¬ 
thong AO or the triphthong aoi, beginners find it very hard to 
sound it: CAol (narrow) is neither kail or quail, but some¬ 
thing between: caoiu (gentle) is neither keen or queen, 
but something between. 

10 . So also with 5 , which (broad and slender) is equal to 
g in got and get: yet 5 A 0 I is hard for a beginner to utter, 
being neither gail nor gwail, but something between. 

11 . The Irish broad t) and c bear the same relation to each 
other as the English d and t; that is, the first in each case 
is fiat or soft, and the second sharp or hard. English d and 
t are sounded by placing the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth: Irish t) and c by placing the top of the 
tongue against the upper front teeth. Irish t) and c may be 
described in another way: the two sounds of th in those and 
thumb are both continuous, the first fiat, the second sharp. 
Now the two explosive sounds corresponding to these two con¬ 
tinuous sounds (i.e., with the tongue in the same position), are 
exactly the Irish t) and c. 

12 . Broad I and n are sounded by placing the top of the 
tongue (not against the roof of the mouth as in case of 
English / and n but) against the upper front teeth. Irish 
t) and c are to English d and t as Irish I or n to English / or n. 

13 . Slender r is the most difficult of all the Irish conso¬ 
nantal sounds: and learners, unless they have acquired it in 
youth, often fail to articulate it correctly, though the teacher 
may sound it over and over again for their imitation. 

14 . As h represents a mere breathing or aspiration and 
not an articulate sound, and as it never begins a word, some 
writers exclude it from the letters, thus making seventeen 
instead of eighteen, as given here. 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS 



Letters. 

Vowel 
long or 
short. 

Consonant 
broad or 
slender. 

Irish 

sounds. 

Corresponding 
English sounds. 

Irish. 

Eng. 


A 

A 

a 

long 

• • ♦ 

lAn 

laiun, ball 





short 

• • ♦ 

rriAC 

bat or what 


b 

b 

b 


• • ♦ 

bAll 

han 


c 

c 

c 


broad 

CAb 

cob 


» 

» 



slender 

cinn 

fcing 


t) 

t) 

d 


broad 

bAll 

those 


» 

» 



slender 

biAfi 

cordial 


e 

e 

e 

long 

• • ♦ 

me 

date 


» 

» 


short 

• • ♦ 


met 


F 

F 

f 

• • ♦ 

• • ♦ 

pinn 



S 

5 

g 

• • ♦ 

broad 

50RC 

got 


» 

» 


• •« 

slender 

geis 

get, pimlet 


b 

h 

h 

• • ♦ 

• • ♦ 

A b-AHAm 

hammer 


1 

1 

i 

long 

• • ♦ 

min 

seen 


» 

» 


short 

• • ♦ 

min 

pzll 

* 

1 

1 

1 


broad 

Ion 

lone 


» 

» 



slender 

pile 

vermi/lion 


m 

m 

m 


• • ♦ 

mil 

mill 

* 

n 

n 

n 


broad 

noR 

none 


» 

» 



slender 

neAb 

new 


0 

0 

0 

long 

• • ♦ 

moR 

more 





short 


bos 

love, rim 


P 

P 

P 



poc 

pore 


R 

R 

r 


broad 

ROb 

road 

* 

» 

» 



slender 

CUIR 

clarion 


S 

S 

s 


broad 

sonA 

son 






slender 

sin 

sheen 

* 

c 

c 

t 


broad 

com 

thumb 

* 

» 

» 



slender 

ceine 

courteous 


u 

u 

u 

long 

• • ♦ 

muR 

moor, rude 





short 

... 

muc 

put, bull 


15 . The following are the native names of the Irish letters, but 
they need not be used by the learner. All or most of them are 
the names of trees. Ailm, a; bee, b; coU, c; t)AiR, d; ga^a, 
e; fGARU, f; 50 RC, g; uac, h; 10 ^, i; Xus, 1; mum, m; 
num, n; oir or orm, o; pee-bog, p; ruis, r; suit, s; ceme, 
P, UR, u. 
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11 . DIPHTHONGS. 

1. There are thirteen diphthongs in the Irish 
language—viz., Ae, ao, eu, ia, ua, ai, ga, ei, eo, 
to, lu, oi, ui; of which the first five are always 
long, and the remaining eight are sometimes long 
and sometimes short. 

2. The following are the sounds of the five 
long diphthongs : — 

3 . AG sounds like ay in slay; as rag, the moon, 
pronounced ray. 

4. AO, in the southern half of Ireland, sounds 
nearly like way, and in the west and north-west 
somewhat like we. Thus mAOR, a steward, is 
pronounced like mwair in the south, and like 
mweer in the west and north-west. 

5. GU like ai in lair; as in fGUR, grass, 
pronounced fair. 

6. IA like ee in beer; as in ciar, dark- 
coloured, 

pronounced keer. 

7. UA nearly like oe in doer; as in Iuau, Monday, 
pronounced loo-an. 

8 . The following are the sounds of the eight 
diphthongs that are sometimes long and 
sometimes short. When these diphthongs are 
long there is an accent over one of the vowels: 
when short there is no accent. 

9. AI long has an accent over the a, and sounds 
something like the awi in drawing; as in CAin, 
tribute, pronounced caw-in. 

Ai short is sounded something like the a in 
valiant or the o in collier; as in mAic, good, whose 
sound is very nearly represented by moh. 

In Ulster, ai short is pronounced like short e in 
bell; as in aisioc, restitution, which is pronounced 
eshoc in the north, and ashoc in the south and west. 

10. GA long has an accent over the g, and sounds 
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like ea in bear; thus mear, a finger, is pro¬ 
nounced mare. 

GA short sounds like ea in heart (but shorter); 
as in peAs, knowledge, pronounced/ass. 

11 . ei long has an accent over the e, and sounds 
like ei in rein; as Reim, a course, pronounced raim. 
ei short, like e in sell; as in ceis, a basket, 
sounded like kesh. 

12 . GO long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded nearly like long English o with a slight 
sound of y before it; as in cgoI, music, which will 
be correctly pronounced if a /c sound is put before 
the word yole. 

GO short, nearly like u in shut, with y before it; 
as in t)GOC, drink. 

Note.—This diphthong is short in only a very 
few words. 

13 . fo long has an accent over the 1 , and sounds 
very like ea in hear; as in pfon, wine, pronounced 
feen or fee-on. 

10 short, nearly like short i; as in mioRR, myrrh, 
which has nearly the same sound as the first syl¬ 
lable of mirror. 

14 . lu long has an accent over the u, and has 
the same sound as the diphthongal English u in 
tune; as in piu, worthy, which is sounded exactly 
like few. 

lu short is sounded like the u in put, with a y 
before it; as in pliuc, wet. 

15 . 61 long has an accent over the o, and is 
sounded like the owi in owing; as in poll, a while, 
pronounced/(9 -z7 . 

01 short like the o in love, with a very short i at 
the end; as in coil, the will. 

16 . ui long, with an accent over the u, is 
sounded like ooi in cooing; as suil, the eye, pro¬ 
nounce soo-il. 
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uf long, with an accent over the i, has nearly the 
same sound as we; as in buf^e, yellow, which is 
pronounced bwee. 

ui short is like the ui in quill; as in fuiseo^, a 
lark, pronounced/mzs/ioge 

HI. TRIPHTHONGS. 

1. There are commonly reckoned five triphthongs, 
which are always long:— aoi, eoi, iai, iui, uai. 

2. Aoi is sounded very like we, as in mAom, 
wealth, pronounced mween. 

3. ©01 is sounded like the yoi in the combination 
yo-ing; as in peoil, flesh, which will be correctly 
pronounced if the sound of / is put before the 
combination yo-il. 

4. Iai is sounded like eei in seeing; as I1AI5, a 
physician. 

5. lui like the ewi in mewing; as cium, gentle. 

6. Uai like ooi in cooing; as bUAil, strike, which 
is sounded boo-il. 

7. The preceding attempts to represent the sounds of the 
diphthongs and triphthongs are in many cases mere approxima¬ 
tions. The student must hear them pronounced, and in no 
other way is it possible to learn to sound them correctly. 

IV. VARIOUS SOUNDS. 

1. A and o before m, nn, ll, or n^, in mono¬ 
syllables, and often before nc and nc, are sounded 
in Munster like the ou in foul; as CAm, crooked, 
and coll, hazel, pronounced cowm and cowl; and 
^leAuncATi, a small glen, pronounced glounthaun: 
and o before ^ and § has often the same sound; 
as f o^lAim, learning, pronounced fowlim. 

2. Ai) and a§ are often sounded like long 
English i in fine; as ra^arc, sight, pronounced 
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ry-ark; Ia^ar, a fork, pronounced lyre; mA^m, a 
breach, pronounced mime. 

3 . The termination a^ is pronounced in Con¬ 
naught nearly the same as 00 : thus UuaIa^, strik¬ 
ing, is pronounced booloo in Connaught, but boola 
in Munster. 

4. In the combination t)l, the t) is silent, and 

the whole is sounded like I or ll; as cot)lA^, sleep, 

pronounced culla. 

5 . In the combination In, the n is silent, and the 
whole is sounded like I or ll; as coIua, of a body, 
pronounced culla. 

6 . In the combination t)n, the t) is silent, and 
the whole is sounded the same as n or nn; as 
ceAtJUA, the same, pronounced kaina. 

7 . Final e is never entirely silent in Irish as it 
is in English; thus mine, smoothness, is pro¬ 
nounced meena. In some situations it is very 
nearly silent in the modern language; as in 
CROi^e, a heart, pronounced cree. 

8. There are some Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in a word, do not coalesce in 
sound, so that when they are uttered, a very short 
obscure vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids, 
or a liquid and a mute. Thus Ior^, a track, is 
pronounced so as to seem, to an ear accustomed to 
English, a word of two syllables; not lurg but 
lurrug. t)eAlb, a shape, is sounded, not dalv, but 
dallav; seARb, bitter, is sounded sharrav; bORb, 
proud, is pronounced burrub; C 0 I 5 , a sword, 
cullug, and so on. In Irish prosody, however, 
such words as these count as only one syllable. 

In the English language no such difficulty exists 
in regard to most of these letters; they coalesce 
perfectly in sound, so that each of the above 
words would be a pure monosyllable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LETTER CHANGES. 

I. ASPIRATION. 

1. The term “aspiration” is used to express a 
certain change of sound suffered by some of the 
Irish consonants under certain grammatical con¬ 
ditions. 

2 . It is impossible to give a definition of aspiration that 
will correctly describe all the cases, inasmuch as the changes 
of sound vary in kind with the several consonants. In most 
cases the change caused by aspiration is one from an explosive 
to a continuous sound. 

3. There are nine consonants which can be 
aspirated, namely, b, c, t), f, 5, m, p, s, c; these 
are called mutable or aspirable consonants; the 
others are called immutable. The aspiration is 
denoted either by placing a point over the con¬ 
sonant, as c; or by placing h after it, as ch. 

4. The following are the sounds of the aspirated 
consonants so far as they can be represented by 
English letters. 

5 . t)h or b is sounded sometimes like v and some¬ 
times like w, and it often has a sound something 
between both; as a beAU, his wife, pronounced 
a van; ^AbAl, a fork, pronounced goival. 

6. Ch broad has a guttural sound which is not 
represented in English; but it is heard in the pro¬ 
nunciation of the word lough, Irish loc, a lake. 

Ch slender (i.e. joined with a slender vowel) has 
a less guttural sound than c broad; as miciAll, 
folly, in which the c sound is only a little more 
guttural than h in mee-heel. 

7 . and § have the same sound. When slender, 
they are sounded like initial y in English; as 
A seAU, his love, pronounced a yan. and § 
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broad have a guttural sound which cannot be re¬ 
presented by English letters, though it is some¬ 
thing like initial y or initial iv; it stands to the 
guttural sound of broad c in the relation of flat to 
hard. Both these aspirated letters are silent at 
the end of a word; as f ia^, a deer, pronounced/ee-a. 

But in south Munster the final § is fully sounded, like g 
in fig: as Corcai^ (dative of Corcac, Cork), pronounced 
curkig in Munster, but curkee elsewhere. 

8. pn is always silent; thus a pios, his know¬ 
ledge, is pronounced a iss; An feAt)©^, the plover, 
pronounced an addoge. 

9. ffib is very nearly the same as b, viz., like v 
or iv; as a rhfAS, his dish, pronounced a vee-as. 

10 . pb has the sound of /, as a piAn, his pain, 
pronounced afee-an. 

11 . Sb and c are the same as h; as a saI, his 
heel, pronounced a haul; a cobAR, his well, pro¬ 
nounced a hubber. 


11. RULES EOR ASPIRATION.* 

1 . The possessive pronouns mo, my; bo, thy; 
and A, his, aspirate the first consonant of the next 
word: as mo bo, my cow; bo ceAnn, thy head; 
A 50RC, his garden. 

2. The article aspirates in the singular feminine 
nominative and accusative;t as ati beAn, the 
woman. (See also p. 18 , Par. 6 , and p 31 .) 

3. The article aspirates in the genitive singular 

masculine; as An of the garden. 

* These rules cannot be fully understood without a know¬ 
ledge of Etymology. It must be borne in mind that they 
apply only to the aspirable or mutable consonants. 

t Irish nouns have no inflection for the accusative (or ob¬ 
jective) case ; but it is often convenient to speak of nouns 
in the accusative, by which is meant the case where the noun 
is the object of a transitive verb, or sometimes of a preposi¬ 
tion. 
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Note.—This rule and the preceding do not apply to the 
letter s. (See also p. i8, Par. 6, and p. 31.) 

4. In compound words, the initial consonant of 
the second word of the compound is aspirated 
(with a few exceptions): thus from ceAnn, a 
head, and bRAC, a garment, is formed ceAnnbRAC, 
head-garment or canopy. (See also p. 34, Par. 2.) 

5. The interjections a and O, as signs of the 
vocative case, aspirate ; as a f ir, O man. 

6. An adjective agreeing with a noun has its 
initial consonant aspirated when the noun is 
nominative singular feminine, or genitive singular 
masculine, or vocative singular of both genders 
and, according to O’Donovan, in the nominative 
plural masculine, when the noun ends in a conso¬ 
nant; as bo bATi, a white cow; caic bAin, of a 
white cat; a piR rhoiR, O great man; a beAn 
seirh, O mild woman; CApAill bAUA, white horses, 
(t) and c are sometimes excepted: see p. 34.) 

7. The initial consonant of a verb is aspirated 
(1) in the infinitive mood by the particles t)o and 
a; as t)o beATiAb or a beAUAb, to do: (2), in the 
simple past tense, active voice; as t)o sgas se, he 
stood: (3) by the particles nf, not, and ruA, 
if: as nf beib si, she will not be; ruA seASAnn 
se, if he stands; (4), by the relative a, who, 
(expressed or understood); as an ce a buAileAR 
the person who strikes. (See also pp. 58 and 60.) 

8. The simple prepositions, with some excep¬ 
tions, aspirate the initial consonants of nouns: as 
AIR bARR, on top; t)o rhullAC, to a summit; fAoi 
^GATi, under affection. 

HI. ECLIPSIS. 

1. A consonant is said to be eclipsed, or to suffer 
eclipsis, when its sound is suppressed, and the 
sound of another consonant which is prefixed to 
it, substituted: thus in n-t)An, t) is eclipsed by n 
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and the whole word is pronounced nawn, whereas 
t)An is pronounced dawn. It is only at the be¬ 
ginning of words that consonants are eclipsed. 

2. The following eight consonants can be 
eclipsed:—b, c, b, f, p, s, c; the others cannot. 
Between the eclipsing and the eclipsed letter there 
is usually placed a hyphen, as m-bARb; but often 
they are put together without any separating 
mark, as bpoRc. Sometimes eclipsis is denoted 
by the doubling of the eclipsed letter; thus 
a ccARb is the same as a b-CARb, their bull. 

3. Each consonant has an eclipsing letter of 
its own. 

4. b is eclipsed by m: as a m-bARb, their bard, 
pronounced a mawrd. 

5. C is eclipsed by as a g-coll, their hazel, 
pronounced a gowl or a gull. 

6 . b by n; as a n-bos, their bush, pronounced 
a nuss. 

7. p by b (which itself sounds like v or w); as 
A b-peARAun, their land, pronounced a varran. 

8 . 5 is eclipsed by n. But this is not a true 
eclipsis, for the resulting sound is not that of n, 
but the sound of English ng; thus a u^ioIIa, 
their servant, is pronounced ang-illa. 

9. p is eclipsed by b; as a b-piAU, their pain, 
pronounced a bee-an. 

10. S is eclipsed by c, as in au c-suil, the eye, 
pronounced an too-il. 

11. C is eclipsed by b; as a b-CAl, their adze, 
pronounced a dawl. 

IV. RULES EOR ECLIPSIS.* 

1. The possessive pronouns plural— ar, our; 

* These rules apply of course only to those consonants 
that can be eclipsed. The rules for eclipsis, like those for 
aspiration, suppose a knowledge of Etymology. 
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buR, your; a, their; eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word; as ar t)-ci§eARnA, our Lord; 
huR ^-CRATin, your tree; a b-pAiRc, their field.* 

2. The article eclipses the initial consonant of 
nouns in the genitive plural; as ceAc tia m-bARt), 
the house of the bards; 50RC tia 5-CApAll, the 
field of the horses. 

3. When a simple preposition is followed by 
the article and a noun in the singular number, the 
initial consonant of the noun is generally eclipsed 
as AIR ATI m-boRt), on the table; 6’n b-f air^g, from 
the sea. (See p. 31; see also Syntax.) 

4. The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed 
after the interrogative particles a, ati, ca, tiac; also 
after 50, that; munA, unless; iar, after; t)A, if; 
and after the relative a preceded by a preposition; 
as A m-beiRGATin se? Does he bear? ati m-bUAil- 
GATin cu? Dost thou strike? ca b-fuil si? 
Where is she? tiac b-cui^GAnn cu? Dost thou not 
understand? 50 m-beAnnAi§e t)iA buic, may 
God bless thee; munA b-cuicpiR, unless thou shalt 
fall; t)A n-bGARf Ainn, if I would say; An cir Ann 
A b-CAinic siAb, the country into which they 
came. 

5. When a noun beginning with s is preceded 
by the article, the s is eclipsed when the noun is 
nominative feminine, or genitive masculine, and 
generally in the dative of both genders, as An 
c-SAOiRSG (fern.), the freedom; 50RC An c-sa^airc, 
the field of the priest; air An c-sao§aI, or ar An 
sao^aI, in the world. But if the s is followed by 
b, c, b, 5, m, p, or c, it is not eclipsed; as ^iGAnn 
An smoil, the valley of the thrush; loc An scaiI, 
the lake of the champion. (See pp. 30 and 31.) 

* Rules 1,2,3,4, do not apply to p. See for this letter 

Rule 5. 
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6. The following rule is usually given with the 
rules for eclipsis : — 

When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
u is generally prefixed in all cases where an 
initial consonant (except s) would be eclipsed; as 
A n-ARAU, their bread; loc ua u-eAU, the lake of 
the birds.* 

V. CAOl le CAOl A^us leACAfi le leACAn, or slen¬ 
der with SLENDER AND BROAD WITH BROAD, t 

1. If a consonant or any combination of conso¬ 
nants comes between two vowels, they must be 
either both slender or both broad; thus in soIas, 
light, the o and the a are both broad vowels; and in 
cmneAS, sickness, the i and the e are both slender 
vowels. But such combinations as soils and 
cmuAS are not allowable, because the o and the i 
in the first case, and the i and the a in the second 
case, are one of them broad and the other slender. 

2. In compliance with this rule, when two words, or a 
word and a syllable, are joined together, so that in the result¬ 
ing word a consonant or consonantal combination would fall 
between two vowels, one of them broad and the other slender, 
then either the broad vowel must be made slender or the 
slender one broad, to bring them to an agreement. 

3. Sometimes the broad vowel is changed to make it agree 
with the slender vowel; sometimes the slender vowel is made 
broad to agree with the broad vowel; sometimes it is the 
vowel before the consonant that is changed; sometimes the 
change is made in the vowel after the consonant. A prefix 
is generally changed to suit the word it is joined to, not the 
reverse; thus when corn is prefixed to seASArh, standing, the 
word is coirhseASArh, competition, not corhsASArh. 


* For a very detailed and clear statement of the laws of 
aspiration and eclipsis, see the Second Irish Book by the 
Society for the preservation of the Irish Language. 

t This rule is very generally, but not universally, followed 
in the Irish language. 
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4. Changing a broad vowel to a slender is called in Irish 
CAolu^A^ (i.e., making slender, from CAol, slender), and in 
English attenuation; changing from slender to broad is called 
in Irish leAcnu^A^ (i.e., making broad, from Igacati, broad). 

5. Attenuation takes place chiefly in two ways first by 
putting a slender vowel between the broad vowel and the 
consonant, as when bAll, a spot, is changed to bAiU, spots; 
or when fA is postfixed to bUAil, and the resulting word is 
buAilfGA, not bUAilfA: secondly, by removing the broad 
vowel which precedes or follows the consonant, and putting 
a slender vowel in its place; as when ceAun, a head, is 
changed to cmn, of a head. 

6. In like manner “making broad” takes place chiefly in 
two ways, which are the reverse of the two preceding. 

7. The following examples will illustrate the preceding 
rules and remarks 

8. When the future termination fAb is added to bUAil, the 
resulting word is not bUAilpAb, but bUAilpeAt), I shall strike. 

9. When the infinitive termination a^ is added to bUAil, 
the resulting word is not bUAilA^ but bUAlA^. 

10. When moR, great, is prefixed to cion, love, the com¬ 
pound is not moRcion but moiRcion, great love. 

11. When CGAun, head, is prefixed to Iicir, a letter, the 
compound is not CGAunliciR but cmnliciR, a head-letter or 
capital letter. (This is a case of irregular attenuation.) 

12. When the diminutive termination 6 ^ is added to cuil, 
the resulting word is not cuil^ but cuile^, a fly. 

13. When e is added to oRb^, a thumb, to inflect it for the 
genitive, the word is not oRb^e but ORboi^e, of a thumb. 

14. When the diminutive termination fn is added to capall, 
a horse, the whole word is not CApAllfn but CApAillm. 

VI. SYNCOPE. 

1. Syncope, or the omission of one or more letters 
from the body of a word, is very common in Irish. 

2. When a short vowel occurs between a liquid 
(I, n, R, or s) and a mute, or between two liquids, 
the word is often syncopated when it is lengthened 
either by grammatical inflection or otherwise. 
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3. The syncope generally consists in the omis¬ 
sion of the short vowel; but this change often in¬ 
volves others in accordance with the rule CAol le 
CAol &c.; and is often also accompanied by some 
slight consonantal changes. 

4. The following examples exhibit the chief 
types of syncope. 

5. lAUArhA, a married couple; plural lAUArhuA, 
contracted from lAUArhAUA. 

6. Iasair, a flame; plural Iasraca, contracted 
from Iasaraca. 

7. pocAl, a word; f ocIoir, a dictionary, con¬ 
tracted from pocAloiR. 

8. SAihiR, rich; comparative SAibRe, contracted 
from SAibiRe. 

9. Cacair, a city; genitive cacrac, contracted 
from CACARAC. 

10. piAiceArhAil, princely; comparative plAice- 
AfhlA, contracted from plAiceArhAlA. 

11. ColAun, the body, genitive coIua, (sometimes 
coIIa), contracted from coIautia. 

12. Cara, genitive CARAt): the plural is formed by 
adding e to this, which syncopates the second a: 
this would make CARt)e, which again, in accordance 
with the rule CAol le caoI &c, is made CAiRt)e. 

13. UasaI, noble, becomes UAisle in the com¬ 
parative, by a process exactly similar to the last. 

14. pollus, evident, becomes poillse in the com¬ 
parative in a similar way. 

15. AhAun, a river: the plural is formed by add¬ 
ing e; this causes syncope of the second a and the 
omission of one n, which would make the plural 
Ahne ; and this again becomes Aibne, by the rule 
CAOl le CAOl &c. 

16. IaIdair, speak (imperative mood); lAbRAim, 
I speak, contracted from lAbARAim, 
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PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


1. There are nine parts of speech in Irish, which 
are the same as those in English. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ARTICLE. 

I. CHANGE OE EORM IN THE ARTICLE. 

1. The Irish language has one article, an, which 
has the same meaning as the English definite 
article the. 

2. The article changes its form according to 
number, gender, and case. 

3. In the singular number the article has the 
form ATI in all the cases except the genitive femi¬ 
nine, in which it becomes ua; as caisIgati ua 
ciRce, the castle of the hen. 

In the plural number the article is always ua. 

4. In the spoken language the n of au is often omitted 
before a consonant; as ceAun a CAiRb, the head of the bull. 
And this is sometimes found in books also, both printed and 
MS., but it is not to be recommended. 

5. When an follows a preposition ending in a vowel, the a 
is often omitted in writing, but the omission is usually marked 
by an apostrophe; thus, 6 au cfR, from the land, is written 
6’n cm; and fA au u^r^u, under the sun, is written fA’n 
n^Ran. 
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Very often in MSS., and sometimes in printed books, the 
apostrophe in such cases is omitted, and the n of the article 
joined with the preposition; as on cfR, fAU n^Rem. 

6. In the plural the article (ua) is often joined to the pre¬ 
position; as t)onA, for t)o ua. 

7. The letter s is inserted between certain prepositions and 
the article an; and this occasionally leads to combinations 
that might puzzle a learner. Thus Ann An leAbAR, in the 
book, is written Anns An leAbAR, and is An IgaIdar, which 
is still further shortened to SAn leAbAR: also (omitting the 
n) AnnsA IgaIdar, and even sa IgaIdar. And in the plural, 
IS nA coRpAib, “in the bodies” 


11 . CHANGES PRODUCED BY THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article produces certain changes in the 
initial letters of nonns to which it is prefixed. 

2. These changes are very important, and the learner will 
obtain a clearer view of them by separating the singular from 
the plural. For more on this subject, see page 31. 

SINGULAR. 

1. If the noun begins with an aspirable consonant 
(except s, c, t)), the article aspirates in the 
nominative feminine, and in the genitive mascu¬ 
line; as AU bo, the cow; cuau au fiR rhoiR, the 
harbour of the great man. 

2. If the noun begins with s, followed by a 
vowel or by I, n, or r, the s is eclipsed by c in 
those cases where, according to the last rule, a 
mutable consonant would be aspirated; as au 
c-saI (fern.), the heel; au c-srou (fern.), the nose; 
luAC AU c-sRiAin (masc), the price of the bridle. 

3. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes c to the nominative masculine, and b to 
the genitive feminine; as au c-acair, the father; 
iGAbAR UA b-uibRG, the book of the dun (cow). 

4. If the noun begins with an eclipsable con¬ 
sonant (except t) or c), the article generally eclipses, 
if it be preceded by a simple preposition; as air 
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ATI ^-CRATin, on the tree; 6'n b-f ocaI ibeR, “from 
the word dber;’ ” leiR An b-peAR, with the man. 

5. But after the prepositions t)o and be, the 
article aspirates oftener than it eclipses; as ceiCRe 
ceime bo'n crior, four degrees of the zone (Keat¬ 
ing); bo leAUAbAR A 5-COSA bo’n carrai^, their 
feet clung to the rock (story of the Children of Lir). 

6 . No change is produced by the article in the 
singular number, if the noun begins with I, n, r, 
b, c, or with s before a mute. 


PLURAL. 

1. If the noun begins with an eclipsable con¬ 
sonant, the article eclipses in the genitive; as 
mis UA b-pfobbAb, [the] island of the woods; CAilfn 
beAS CRUibce ua m-bo, [the] pretty girl of [the] 
milking of the cows (i.e., the pretty milking girl). 

2. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article 
prefixes n to the genitive, and b to the other 
cases; as cfR ua n-65, the land of the young 
(people); 6 ua b-Aicib sm, from those places. 

These are the only changes produced by the 
article in the plural. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE NOUN. 

1. GENDER. 

1. There are only two genders in the Irish 
language, the masculine and feminine: all Irish 
nouns, therefore, are either masculine or feminine 
gender. 

2. In ancient Irish there was a neuter gender, but no trace 
of it remains in the modern language. 

3. To know and remember the gender of all ordinary Irish 
nouns is one of the great difficulties in learning the language. 
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as it is in learning French and many other languages. With¬ 
out this knowledge, which can only be mastered by practice, 
no one can speak or write Irish correctly. 

4. There are a few general rules which will very much 
help the learner to distinguish the gender of nouns: they 
are only general rules, however, subject to many exceptions; 
and where they do not apply, the student must depend on 
practice and memory. 


MASCULINE. 

1. The following nouns are generally masculine: — 

(1.) Names of males; as coileAc, a cock; Iaoc 

a hero; f gar, a man. 

(2.) Nouns of more than one syllable, ending 
in a consonant, or two consonants, preceded by 
a broad vowel; as t)oicceAll, churlishness: except 
(a), derivatives in acc ; (b), diminutives in 65. 

(3.) Nouns ending in oir, airg, ac, ai^g (or oi^g, 
or ui^g), when they denote personal agents, as they 
generally do; as spGAlAt)6iR, a mower; sgaI^airg, 
a hunter; cgicgaruac, a soldier—one of a body of 
kerns; s^gaIai^g or s^guIui^g, a story-teller. 

(4.) Diminutives in au and abstracts in as; as 
coiIgau, a whelp ; CAiRt)GAS, friendship. 

(5.) Diminutives in fn are of the same gender as the nouns 
from which they are derived. 

FEMININE. 

2. The following nouns are generally femi 
nine: — 

(1) . Names of females; names of countries, 
rivers, and diseases; as cgarc, a hen; ©irg, Ire¬ 
land; bGARbA, the Barrow; plAiS? a plague. 

(2) . Diminutives in 65, and derivatives in acc; 
as fuisGO^, a lark; curhRACc, fragrance: and ab¬ 
stract nouns formed from the genitive feminine of 
adjectives; as t)AillG, blindness. 
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(3). Nouns ending in a consonant, or in two 
consonants, preceded by a slender vowel (except 
those in oir); as suit, the eye; po^luim, learning. 

II. DECLENSIONS. 

CASES. 

1. Irish nouns have four cases, that is, four 
different inflections, to express relation Nomi¬ 
native, genitive, dative, and vocative. 

2. The nominative case is the same as the 
nominative in English. 

3. The genitive is the same as what is called 
the possessive case in English. 

4. The dative is the case where a noun is 
governed by a preposition. 

5. The vocative case is the same as what is 
called the nominative of address in English. 

6. Irish nouns have different forms for these four cases, 
and for no others. Thus, the four cases of bRAt)An, a salmon, 
are for the plural number, as follows:—Nom. bRAbAin, as 
CRf bRAbAin, three salmons; gen. bRAbAn, as loc tia 
m-bRAt)An, the lake of the salmons; dat. bRAbAUAib, as bo 
TiA bRAbATiAib, to the salmons; voc. bRAbAUA, as a 
bRAbATiA, CA b-f uil Sib A^ bul? “O ye salmons, whither 
are ye going ?” 

7. These four cases are not always different in form; thus 
the four cases of the same noun in the singular number 
are:—Nom, bRAbAn; gen. bRAbAin; dat. bRAbAn; voc. 
bRAbAin ; in which it will be seen that the dative is the 
same as the nominative, and the vocative the same as the 
genitive. 

8 . Those cases which are alike in form are distinguished 
by the sense; just as the nominative and objective cases are 
distinguished in English. 

9. Some writers on Irish grammar have put in two more 
cases, in imitation of Latin declension; the accusative (or, as 
it is called in English, the objective) and the ablative. But 
in Irish there are no separate inflections for them, the accu¬ 
sative being always the same in form as the nominative. 
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and the ablative the same as the dative; so that it would be 
only a useless puzzle to the learner to include them in a state¬ 
ment of Irish declension. In certain explanations, however, 
and in the statement of certain rules, it is sometimes con¬ 
venient to speak of the accusative case. 

10. Different nouns have different inflections for 
the same case; thus the datives singular of cos, 
a foot, and t)os, a bush, are different, namely, 
cots and t)os. But though this variation ex¬ 
tends to most of the cases, the genitive singular 
is taken as the standard, in comparing the de¬ 
clension of one noun with the declension of an¬ 
other. 

11. There are five chief ways of forming the 
genitive singular of Irish nouns; and in one or 
another of these ways, far the greatest number of 
nouns in the language form their genitive. There 
are usually reckoned, therefore, five declensions 
of Irish nouns. 

12. Besides these there are other genitive inflections, but 
as no one of them comprises any considerable number of 
nouns, it is not considered necessary to lay down more than 
five declensions. The number of declensions is, however, 
very much a matter of convenience; and, accordingly, in 
some Irish grammars, there are more than five, and in some 
less. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 

1 . The first declension comprises masculine 
nouns which have their characteristic vowel, that is, 
the last vowel of the nominative singular, broad. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by attenuat¬ 
ing the broad vowel. 

3. In the singular, the dative is like the nomi¬ 
native, and the vocative is like the genitive; in 
the plural, the nominative is generally like the 
genitive singular, and the genitive like the nomi¬ 
native singular. Example, bAll, a member or 
limb. 
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Singular. 
Nom.* bAll. 
Gen. bAill. 
Dat. bAll. 
Voc. A bAlll. 


Plural. 
Nom. bAlll. 
Gen. bAll. 
Dat. bAllAib. 
Voc. A bAllA. 


4. The number of nouns that belong to this declension is 
very large; but though they all form their genitive singular 
in the same way (except those in ac, in which there is a slight 
additional change, for which see nest paragraph), there are a 
few which vary in the formation of other cases. 

5. Nouns in ac, in addition to the attenuation, 
change c into § in the genitive singular; and 
generally form the nominative plural by adding 
e to the genitive singular; and from this again is 
formed the dative plural in ib, in accordance with 
the rule in Par. 9, page 23. Example, ruARCAC, a 
horseman. 


Singular. 

Nom. ruARCAC. 
Gen. mARCAig. 
Dat. ruARCAc. 
Voc. A rhARCAl^. 


Plural. 

Nom. mARCAige. 
Gen. ruARCAC 
Dat. ruARCAi^ib. 
Voc. A rhARCACA. 


6. A few nouns make their nominative plural 
by an increase in a; as peAun, a pen; plur. peAnuA: 
and some of these are syncopated, as ubAll, an 
apple; plur. ublA. 

7. In a few nouns of this declension the nomi¬ 
native plural is formed by adding ca or ca to the 
nominative singular; as Reol, a sail; nom. plur. 
seolcA; dat. plur. seolcAib: muR, a wall; nom. 
plur. muRCA; dat. plur. muRCAib. 

8 . In many words of one syllable belonging to this declen¬ 
sion, the attenuation in the genitive singular causes consider¬ 
able change in the vowel or diphthongal part of the word; 
thus, coRp, body; gen. cuiRp: ias^, a fish; gen. eis^: 


*It would be well for the learner, when declining nouns, 
to call this “nominative and accusative” all through the de¬ 
clensions. 
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neARc, strength; gen. neiRC or niRc: peAR, a man; gen. 
piR: cRATin, a tree; gen. cRoinn: UgaI, a mouth; gen. 
bell or beoil. 

The three following rules (9, 10, and 11) apply 
to all the declensions. 

9. The dative plural ends in ib. 

This lb corresponds with the Latin dative and ablative 
termination ibus or bus. It is now very seldom pronounced, 
but it is nearly always retained in writing; just as in English, 
gh, which was formerly sounded as a guttural in such words as 
plough, daughter, is retained in writing, though it is no 
longer pronounced. 

10. The dative plural is formed from the nomi¬ 
native plural whenever this latter differs from the 
genitive singular: otherwise from the nominative 
singular. 

11. The vocative is always preceded by the par¬ 
ticle A or O, which aspirates the initial; as a piR, 
O man; a rhuA, O women; O cfgeARUA, O Lord. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

1. The second declension comprises most of the 
feminine nouns in the language. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding e 
to the nominative. If the characteristic vowel is 
broad, it must be attenuated in accordance with 
the rule cAol le CAol &c. 

3. The dative singular is formed from the geni¬ 
tive singular by dropping the final e. 

4. When the characteristic vowel is broad, the 
nominative plural is formed from the nominative 
singular by adding a; when the characteristic 
vowel is slender, by adding e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the nomi¬ 
native singular. 

6 . The vocative is usually the same as the nomi¬ 
native, and is accordingly omitted from the para¬ 
digm. 
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First example, seamrog, a shamrock. 


Singular. 

Nom. seAruRo^. 
Gen. seAimRoi^e. 
Dat. seAmRoi^. 


Plural. 

Nom. seoruRO^A. 
Gen. seAruRog. 
Dat. seAruRo^Aib. 


Second example, peist, a worm, a beast. 


Singular. 
Nom. pasc. 
Gen. pasce. 
Dat. pasc. 


Plural. 

Nom. pasce. 
Gen. pasc. 
Dat. pascib. 


7. Nouns in ac, when they belong to this de¬ 
clension, change the c to § in the genitive singular: 
thus, clAiRseAC, a harp, is declined as follows: — 


Singular. 

Nom. clAiRseAC. 
Gen. clAiRsige. 
Dat. clAiRsig. 


Plural. 

Nom. clAiRseACA. 
Gen. clAiRseAC. 
Dat. clAiRseACAib. 


8 . There are many nouns belonging to this de¬ 
clension which depart from the general rule laid 
down in Par. 4, in forming their nominative 
plural. 

9. Some, probably over fifty, form the nomina¬ 
tive plural by adding autia; and these form the 
genitive plural by dropping the final a of this termi¬ 
nation; thus, cuts, a cause; nom. plural cuiseanna; 
gen. plural, cuiseAun ; dat. plural, cuiseAnuAib. 

10. Some form their nominative plural by adding 
aca: thus, obAiR, a work, and ORAit), a prayer, 
make oibseACA and oRAibeACA in the nominative 
plural. 

11. When the characteristic vowel is slender, 1 
is often dropped in the genitive plural; as fUAim, 
a sound; gen. plural fUAim. 

12. When the nominative plural takes ce, the 
genitive plural is formed by adding Ab; as coill, a 
wood; nom. plur. coillce ; and genitive plural as 
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seen in OileAn tia ^-coiIIcga^, the island of the 
woods (Keating). 

13. There are other variations of the nominative and 
genitive plural; but they do not comprise any considernble 
number of nouns, and they must he learned by practice. 


THIRD DECLENSION, 

1. Nouns belonging to the third declension are 
some of them masculine and some feminine. 

2. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 
to the nominative singular. 

3. The vocative is like the nominative. 

4. The nominative plural is generally formed 
by adding a or e. 

5. The genitive plural is generally like the 
nominative singular. Example, cleAS, a trick or 
feat. 


Singular. 
Nom. cleAS. 
Gen. cleASA. 
Dat. cleAS. 


Plural. 

Nom. cleASA. 
Gen. cleAS. 
Dat. cleASAib. 


6. If the characteristic vowel is slender, it must 
be made broad in the genitive singular, in accord¬ 
ance with the rule CAol le CAol &c.; as coil, the 
will gen. coIa. 

7 . Sometimes c or c is introduced before the a 
of the genitive singular, which commonly causes 
other changes by syncope; as cotiAil, sleep; gen. 
cot)AlcA: bUAibiRC, trouble, gen. bUAibeARCA. 

8 . This is the case with verbal or participial 
nouns in Ab, eAb, and u^Ab, the genitives of which 
have the same form as their passive participles 
considered as verbs; and they are all commonly 
reckoned as belonging to this declension, though 
the genitive singular is formed in some by adding 
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e, not a; as molA^, praising; gen, molcA: sfneA^ 
stretching; gen. since: caoIu^a^, making slender; 
gen. CAoluigce. 

9. Nouns in acc generally, and those in gas or 
los, often, belong to this declension; as cIiscgacc, 
dexterity; gen. cIiscgacca: t)oil§ios, sorrow; 
gen. t)oil§iosA. But the greater number of those 
in GAS or los belong to the first declension; thus 
the last noun, t)oil5ios, is often made t)oil§is in the 
genitive; and bRonncAUAR, a gift, makes bRonn- 

CAUAIR. 

10. There are forty or fifty nouns (many of them 
ending in is), which form their genitive singular 
in AC, and which are reckoned as belonging to 
this declension, though some writers arrange them 
under a separate declension; as cacair, a city; 
gen. CACRAC: CGArhAiR, Tara, gen. CGArhRAc: 
^RAin, hatred; gen. ^rauac. 

11. Those in ir generally form their genitive 
as above; but acair, a father; ruACAiR, a mother; 
and bRACAiR, a brother, form their genitive 
by dropping the final 1:— gen. acar, ruACAR, 

bRACAR. 

12. Outside the general rule stated in Par. 4 
above, there is considerable variety in the forma¬ 
tion of the nominative plural. 

13. Those in oir generally make the nominative 
plural by adding i^g; as spGAlAboiR, a mower, 
nom. plur. spGAlAboiRi^G. 

14. And these form the genitive plural variously; 
generally na spGAlAboiRi^, but sometimes ua 
S pGAlAbOIR or UA SpG aIA t)6pAC. 

15. Others form the nominative plural either 
like the genitive singular or by adding nuA to it; 
as spue, a stream; gen. spocA; nom. pi. spocA 
or spocAUTiA: bRUim, a back; gen. bRoruA; nom. 
plur. bRoruA or bRomAnuA. 
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16. Those that add titia, form the genitive plural 
by omitting the a; as sruc; gen. plur. srucauu. 

17. Many nouns of this declension that end in 
n or I, form their plural by adding ce or ca; as 
mom, a bog; gen. sing, mouA; nom. plur. momce. 

18. And these generally form their genitive 
plural by adding a^ to the nominative plural; as 
mom; gen. plur. momceA^. 

19. Those that form their genitive singular in 
AC (10) form the plural by adding a to this ac: 
as Iasair, a flame; gen. sing, Iasrac; nom. plur. 
Iasraca. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


1 . Nouns of the fourth declension end in vowels 
or in fn, and are some of them masculine and 
some feminine. 

2. There is no inflection in the singular, all the 
cases being alike. 

3. The nominative plural is generally formed by 
adding i^e or a^a (with occasionally an obvious 
vowel change). Example, AiRue, a sloe. 


Singular. 
Nom. AiRue. 
Gen. AiRue. 
Dat. AiRue. 


Plural. 

Nom. AiRUi^e. 
Gen. AiRueA^. 
Dat. AiRUi^ib. 


4. Some form the plural by adding ce or ce: 
as cemne, a fire; nom. plur. cemnce: bAoi, a clown; 
nom. plur. bAOice; and Aicne, a commandment, has 
nom. plur. AiceAUCA. 

5. These generally form the genitive plural, by 
adding ^ or a^ (not to the nominative singular, 
as in the model, but) to the nominative plural: as 
nom. plur. t)Aoice, clowns; gen. plur. bAoiceA^. 

6. Nouns ending in Ai^e, ui^e, and AiRe, gener¬ 
ally belong to this declension; as sclAbui^e, a 
slave; pfobAiRe, a piper. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

1. Nouns of the fifth declension are mostly 
feminine. 

2. They generally end in a vowel; and they 
form their genitive by adding n or nn, and occa¬ 
sionally t) or c. 

3. The dative singular is formed from the geni¬ 
tive by attenuation. 

4. The nominative plural is formed from the 
genitive singular by adding a. 

5. The genitive plural is like the genitive singular. 

Example, ursa, a doorjamb. 


Singular. 
Nom. URSA. 
Gen. URSATi. 
Dat. URSAin. 


Plural. 

Nom. URSATIA. 
Gen. URSATI. 
Dat. URSATlAlb. 


6. To this declension belong the proper names 
©iRe, Ireland; gen. ©iReAnn, dat. ©iRinn: AlbA, 
Scotland; gen., AlbAn, dat. AlbAin: ITlurhA, 
Munster; gen. ITlurhAn, dat. ITlurhAm; and se¬ 
veral others of less note. 

7. Cara, a friend, is an example of the genitive 
in b: nom. cara: gen. CARAb; dat. CARAib; nom. 
plur. CAiRbe. 

8 . There is a good deal of variety in the forma¬ 
tion of the cases of nouns belonging to this de¬ 
clension, which can only be learned by practice.* 

IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 

1. Some nouns are irregular; that is, they are 
not inflected in accordance with any of the re¬ 
gular declensions. 

2. The most important of the irregular nouns 
are beAn, a woman; bo, a cow; bru, a womb; 


* For additional examples of declensions of nouns, both 
regular and irregular, see Appendix at the end of the book. 
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CAORA, a sheep; ceo, a fog; cno, a hut; cu, a 
hound; t)iA, God; Ia, a day; m\, a month; o or ua, 
a grandson. They are declined as follows. (The 
vocative is not given where it is like the nomina¬ 
tive.) 


beATi, a woman, fern. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

beATi. 

Nom. mnA. 

Gen. 

muA. 

Gen. bAn. 

Dat. 

mnAoi. 

Dat. mnAib. 


bo, a 

cow, fern. 

Nom. 

bo. 

Nom. bA. 

Gen. 

bo. 

Gen. bd 

Dat. 

bum. 

Dat. bUAib. 


bRU, a 

womb, fern. 

Nom. 

bRU. 

Nom. bRonnA. 

Gen. 

bRurrme or bRorm. Gen. bRorm. 

Dat. 

bRomn. 

Dat. bRonnAib. 


Caora, 

a sheep, fern. 

Nom. 

CAORA. 

Nom, CAOiRig, 

Gen. 

CAORAC. 

Gen. CAORAC. 

Dat. 

CAORA. 

Dat. CAORCAib. 

Voc. 

A CAORA. 

Voc. A CAORCA. 


Ceo, a 

fog, masc. 

Nom. 

ceo. 

Nom. ciA^. 

Gen. 

ciAC or ceoi^. 

Gen. ced 

Dat. 

ceo. 

Dat. ceocAib. 


Cno or cnu, a nut, masc. 

Nom. 

end 

Nom. cnA, cnAi. 

Gen. 

cno, cnui. 

Gen. cnod. 

Dat. 

cno, cnu. 

Dat. cnAib. 
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Cu, a hound, masc, or fern. 


Nom. 

cu. 

Nom. com, cum, coua, or 
comce. 

Gen. 

con. 

Gen. con. 

Dat. 

com. 

Dat. conAib. 


X)\A, 

God, masc. 

Nom. 

X)\A. 

Nom. t)ee, t) 4 ce. 

Gen. 

X)e. 

Gen. X)\A, t) 4 ceAb. 

Dat. 

tllA. 

Dat. t) 4 cib. 

Voc. 

A t)he or A t)hiA. Voc. a t)hee, t)h 4 ce. 


Ia, a 

day, masc. 

Nom. 

lA. 

Nom. lAGce. 

Gen. 

Iag. 

Gen. Iagcga^, Ia. 

Dat. 

lA, 16. 

Dat. lAeab. 


mf, a 

month, fern. 

Nom. 

mf. 

Nom. mfosA. 

Gen. 

mfs, mfosA. 

Gen. mfos. 

Dat. 

mf, mfs. 

Dat. mfos Alb. 


0 or UA, a grandson, masc. 

Nom. 

6 , UA. 

Nom. uf. 

Gen. 

1, uf. 

Gen. UA. 

Dat. 

0, UA. 

Dat. lb, uib. 

Voc. 

A, uf. 

Voc. A, uf. 


DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 

1. The initial changes produced by the article in 
the nouns to which it is prefixed have been set 
forth at page 17 ; these changes must be carefully 
observed in declining nouns with the article. 
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2. Twelve typical examples are here given, corresponding 
with the several cases mentioned in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, pages 17,18; and these examples include almost every 
possible variety. There is a good deal of difference of usage 
in the dative singular of nouns beginning with s. 

3. The declension of the singular number only is given; 
the changes in the plural are so very simple (see page 18) 
that they can present no difficulty. 

4. C0I5, a sword, masc. Nom. au col^; gen. 
ATI CU1I5; dat. lets AU 5-C0I5 (Par. 4, p. 17), or 
t)o’n C0I5 (Par. 5, p. 18). 

5. CaiIIgac, a hag, fern. Nom. au caiIIgac; 
gen. UA CAilli^e; dat. 6'n 5-CA1II15 or t)o'n CAillig. 

6. Sao^aI, the world, masc. Nom. au sao^aI; 
gen. AU c-sAo^Ail; dat. 6’n sao^aI or t)o’n 
c-SAO§Al (Par 5, p. 18). 

7. SAboit), the Sabbath, fern. Nom au c-SAboit); 
gen. UA SAb6it)e; dat. 6’n SAboit) or t)o’n c-SAboit) 
(Pars. 2 and 5, pp. 17 and 18.) 

8. SIac, a rod, fern. Nom. au c-sIac; gen. ua 
slAice; dat. leis au sIaic or t)o’n c-sIaic. 

9. SroI, satin, masc. Nom. au sroI; gen. au 
c-SROil; dat. 6'n sroI or t)o'n c-sr 61 . 

10. AsaI, an ass, masc. Nom. au c-asaI; gen. 
ATI ASAil; dat. 6’n asaI. 

11. Inis, an island, fern. Nom. au mis; gen. ua 
b-inse; dat. t)o'n mis. 

12. leAC, a stone, fern. Nom. An Igac; gen. ua 
leice; dat. t)o’n leic (Par. 6, p. 18). 

13. a deluge, fern. Nom. An t)fle; gen. 
nA t)fleAnn; dat. t)o’n tiflinn. 

14. S^eul, a story, masc. Nom. An s^eul; gen. 
An s^eil; dat. 6’n s^eul. 

15. SpeAl, a scythe, fern. Nom. An speAl; gen. 
nA speile; dat. leis An spell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ADJECTIVE, 

I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. In Irish the adjective changes its form 
according to the gender, case, and number of the 
noun. 

2. Adjectives are declined in much the same 
manner as nouns; but they never take the inflec¬ 
tion lb in the dative plural (though anciently they 
had this inflection like nouns): the dative plural 
of an adjective is like the nominative plural. 

3. There are usually reckoned four declensions 
of adjectives. 

4. The inflections of these four declensions follow those 
of the noun so closely, that when the noun is mastered the 
adjective presents no difficulty. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

1. Adjectives of the first declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a broad 
vowel, as bAU, white; pliuc, wet. 

2. In the masculine gender (i.e., when the ad¬ 
jective belongs to a masculine noun), they are 
declined the same as nouns of the first declension 
of the type of bAll, except that the nominative 
plural always ends in a. 

3. In the feminine gender adjectives are de¬ 
clined the same as nouns of the second declension 
of the type of seAmRo^. 

4. Both genders are alike in the plural. Ex¬ 
ample, bAU, white. 
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Singular, 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Nom. 

bAU. 

bAU. 

Gen. 

b^n. 

bAine. 

Dat. 

bAU. 

bAin. 

Voc. 

b^n. 

bAU. 


Plural. 

Masc. and Fern. 
Norn. bAUA. 
Gen. bAU. 
Dat. bAUA. 
Voc. bAUA. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

1. Adjectives of the second declension are those 
that end in a consonant preceded by a slender 
vowel. 

2. In the singular, all the cases of both mascu¬ 
line and feminine are alike, except the genitive 
feminine, which takes e. 

3. In the plural, both genders are alike, and all 
the cases except the genitive are formed by adding 
e; the genitive is like the nominative singular. 

Example, mfn, smooth, fine. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Masc. and Fern. 


Nom. 

mm. 

mm. 

Nom. 

mine. 

Gen. 

mm. 

mine. 

Gen. 

mm. 

Dat. 

mm. 

mm 

Dat. 

mine. 

Voc. 

mm. 

mm. 

Voc. 

mine. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. Adjectives of the third declension are those 
that end in ArhAil, which has the same significa¬ 
tion as the English postfix /f/ce:— beAU, a woman 
bAUArhAil, womanlike, modest. 

2. The two genders are always alike. 

3. The four cases singular are alike except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a, with a 
syncope. 

4. In the plural, the genitive is the same as the 
nominative singular; and the other cases are the 
same as the genitive singular. Example, ruAise- 
ArhAil, graceful. 
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Singular. 

Nom. imAiseArhAil. 
Gen. mAiseArhlA. 
Dat. mAiseArhAil. 


Plural. 

Nom. mAiseArhlA. 
Gen. mAiseArhAil. 
Dat. mAiseArhlA. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

1. Adjectives of the fourth declension are those 
that end in vowels; as moR^A, majestic. 

2. They have no inflections, being alike in all 
cases, numbers, and genders. 


II. DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE AND ARTICLE 
WITH THE NOUN. 

1. The rules for the aspiration of the initial 
consonants of adjectives agreeing with nouns are 
given at p. lo; and these rules must be very care¬ 
fully observed in declining nouns with adjectives. 

2. It maybe added here that t) and c sometimes 
resist aspiration, especially if they follow a noun 
ending in n. There is much variety of usage as 
to aspiration of adjectives in the dative singular. 

3. When a noun is declined with both an 
adjective and the article, the initial of the adjec¬ 
tive is generally eclipsed in the genitive plural 
(or takes n if it be a vowel). 

4. Four typical examples are here given of the declension 
of the adjective with the noun. For the influence of the 
article see p. 17. 

An CApAll bAU, the white horse, masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. An CApAll bAn. nA cApAill bAnA. 

Gen. An CApAill bAin. nA 5-CApAll m-bAn. 

Dat. 6'n g-CApAll bAn or o’nA CApAllAib bAnA 
m-bAn. 

Voc. A CApAill bAin. 


A CApAllA bAnA. 
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An puiseo^ the little lark, fem. 

Nom. An puise(% nA fuise^A beA^A. 


Gen. nA puiseoi^e bi^e. 
Dat. 6 ’n b-fuiseoi^ bi^. 
Voc. A fuiseog beA^. 

An cnoc arX>, the 

Nom. An cnoc ARt). 

Gen. An cnufc AiRt). 

Dat. o’n g-cnoc ARt). 
Voc. A CnUIC AIRt). 


nA b-fuise^ m-beA^. 
o’nA fuise(%Aib beA^A. 

A fuiseo^A beA^A. 

high hill, masc. 

Nom. nA cnuic ARt)A. 
Gen. nA ^-cnoc n-ARt). 
Dat. o’nA cnoc Alb ARt) a. 
Voc. A CnOCA ARt)A. 


An bo t)ub, the black cow, fem. 

Nom. An bo t)ub. Nom. nA bA t)ubA. 

Gen. nA bo t)uibe. Gen. nA m-bo n-t)ub. 

Dat. t)o’n m-buin t)Uib. Dat. t)o nA bUAib t)ubA. 

Voc. A bo bub. Voc. a bA t)ubA. 


HI. COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

1. Irish, adjectives have three degrees of com¬ 
parison, the same as English adjectives. 

2. The positive is the simple form of the ad¬ 
jective; as ARt), high; plAiceArhAil, princely. 

3. The comparative and the superlative have 
the same form, which is that of the genitive singu¬ 
lar feminine; as AiRt)e, plAiceArhlA; and they are 
distinguished by prefixed particles, or by the con¬ 
text. 

4. The comparative has generally the particle 
nfos (or nfosA or nfsA) prefixed, and it is usually 
followed by nA, than (spelled also inA and ioua); 
as CA An CGAC so nfos AiRt)e nA An cgac sin. 
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this house is higher than that house: aca ati 
Iaoc ut) nfos plAiceArhlA tia ati pein, “yoi^der 
champion is more princely than the king him¬ 
self.” 

5. The superlative is often preceded by is or 
AS, with the article expressed before the noun; as 
ATI peAR IS plAiceArhlA sati cfR, the most princely 
man in the country. 

6. In the comparative, nfos is omitted when the 
assertion or question is made by the verb is in any of 
its forms, expressed or understood; as bA ^uibe a 
5RUA5 UA An ^uaI, “her hair was blacker than the 
coal;” IS ^ile sneAccA nA bAinne, snow is whiter 
than milk; An peARR bo ^eARbRACAiR nA cusa? 
is thy brother better than thou? 

7. When the characteristic particles are not ex¬ 
pressed, the construction generally determines 
whether the adjective is comparative or super¬ 
lative; as An GAlA^An is UAisle nA pili^eAcc, the 
art which is nobler than poetry; An eAlA^An is 
UAisle AIR bic, “the art which is the noblest in 
the world.” 

8. An adjective in the comparative or superla¬ 
tive is not inflected; all the cases being alike in 
form. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

1. The following adjectives are irregularly 
compared. There are a few others, but their de¬ 
parture from rule is so slight as not to require 
notice. 

2. liA is a comparative as it stands, signifying 
more (in number); but it has no positive, unless 
lom^A or moRAn (many), or some such word, be 
considered as such. 
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Superlative. 

IS lu^A. 

IS f Alt)e, IS SIA. 

IS f USA, IS USA. 

IS f GARR. 

IS mo. 

IS meARA. 

IS ceo. 

3. There are certain particles which, when 
prefixed to adjectives, intensify their significa¬ 
tion; and in accordance with the rule in Par. 4, 
page 10, they aspirate the initials of the adjectives. 

4. The principal of these are An, ffos, r6, 
SAR, us: as mAic, good; An-rhAic, very good: 
^RAnuA, ugly; pfos-^RAnnA, excessively ugly: 
moR, large; RO-moR, very large: lAitiiR, strong; 
SAR-lAit)iR, very strong, &c. 

IV. NUMERAL. ADJECTIVES. 

1. The following is a list of the most important 
of the numerals, both cardinal and ordinal. 

For the influence of some of them in aspirating and 
eclipsing, and for other syntactical influences on the noun, 
see Syntax. 



Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 

1. 

Aon. 

1 st. 

CGAt). 

2 . 

t)6, ^A. 

2 nd. 

bARA. 

3. 

CRI. ceoRA. 

3rd. 

CRGAS. 

4. 

CGACAIR, CeiCRG. 

4th. 

CGACRAmA^. 

5. 

cuig. 

5th. 

cuigeA^. 

6. 

se. 

6 th. 

seise A^. 

7. 

SGACC 

7th. 

SGACemA^. 

8. 

OCC 

8 th. 

ocemA^. 

9. 

nAoi. 

9th. 

nAomA^. 

10. 

t)eic. 

10th. 

tlGACmA^. 

11. 

Aon tiGAg. 

11th. 

AonmA^ tiGAg. 
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Positive. 
bGA^, little. 
pAt)A, long. 
pURUS or URUS, 

easy. 
mAic, 

X>eAS, 
minic, often. 
moR, great, 
ole, bad. 
ceic, hot. 


}good. 


Comparative, 
nfos lug A. 

nfos pAitie, nfos sia. 
nfos pusA, nfos 

USA. 

nfos peARR. 


nios mioncA. 
nfos mo. 
nfos meARA. 
nfos ceo. 
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12 . t )0 t)eA 5 , t)A beA^. 

13. X>eA^. 

And so on, up to 
and including 19. 

20. pice. 

r Aon a’s pice, aou 
‘I- AIR picit). 

And so on, up to 29. 


21 


30. 


CRIOCAt), CRIOCA, 

t)eic a's pice. 


CRI AIR CRIOCAIt), 

33.^ CRf X>eAS a’s 
pice. 

' t)A piCIt), CeAC- 
40.^ RAC A, CeACRA- 
^ CAt). 

50. CAO^A, CAO^At). 

. r SeAS^At), SeAS^A, 
CRf piCIt). 

' seAccrho^A, seAcc- 
70.^ rho^At), t)eAC a's 
^ CRf picit). 

' occrho^A, occ- 
80.^ rho^At), ceicRe 
^ picit). 

' nocA, nocAt), t)eic 
90.^ a’s ceiCRe 
^ picit). 

100. ceAt). 

1,000. mfle. 

2,000. t)A rhfle. 
1,000,000. miUiun. 


12th. t)ARA t)eA5. 
13th. CReAS t)eA5. 


20th. piceA^. 

. r AOnrhA^ AIR 
21St.*J^ 


30th. 


33rd. 


picit). 

CRIOCAt)A^, 
t)eAcrhA^ AIR 

picit). 

CReAS AIR CRIO¬ 
CAIt), CReAS 
t)eA5 AIR picit). 


40th. CeACRACAt)A^. 

50th. CA05At)A^. 

6 oth.{ 

t picit)eAt). 

' seAccrho5At)A^, 

70th.^ t)eAcrhA^ AIR 

^ CRf picit). 

' occrho§At)A^, 

80th.^ ceicRe picit)- 

^ eA^. 

' nocAt)A^, t)eAC- 
90th.^ rhA^ AIR ceic- 
^ Re picit). 

100th. ceAt)A^. 
1,000th. mfleA^. 
2,000th. t)A rhfleA^. 
1,000,000th. miUiuuA^. 


2. t)6 and ceACAiR are used only in the ab¬ 
sence of nouns, i.e. merely as the names of the 
numbers; but i)A and ceiCRe are always used when 
the nouns are expressed; as ^a cIuair, two ears; 
ceiCRe piR, four men. 

3. pice is declined:—Nom pice; gen. piceAt); 
dat. picit) ; nom. plur. picit). 

4. CeAt) has gen. celt); nom. pi. ceAt)A or ceAt)CA. 

5. The following nouns, which are all except 
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beiRC, formed from the numerals, are applied to 
persons only : — 


t)fAS, t)fs, 
beiRC, 

two persons, 
a couple. 

SeACCAR, '1 

mos-seisGAR, -I 

\- seven persons 

CRIUR, 

three persons. 

OCCAR, 

eight „ 

CeACRAR, 

four 

?? 

nonbAR, 

nine „ 

CUI^eAR, 

five 

?? 

UAOnbAR, 

ten 

seiseAR, 

six 

?? 

t)eicneAbAR, 




CHAPTER IV. 




THE PRONOUN. 



1. There are in Irish six kinds of pronouns : — 
Personal, Possessive, Relative, Demonstrative, In¬ 
terrogative, and Indefinite. 

I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1 . There are four personal pronouns— me, I; 
cu, thou; se, he; sf, she; with their plurals, 
smn, we; sih, ye or you; and siAt), they. These 
are the simple forms of the personal pronouns. 

2. Each of these takes an emphatic increase or 
postfixed syllable, equivalent to the English word 
self; and the whole word thus formed is called the 
emphatic form. The emphatic syllables vary their 
vowel part in accordance with the rule CAol le 
CAOl &c. 

3. The following are the emphatic forms: — 
ITlise or mesi, myself; cusa, thyself; seseAU, 
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himself; sise, herself; sinne, ourselves; sibre, 
yourselves; siadsan themselves. 

4 . The word f ein, self, is often added to the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, not as a particle but as a separate 
word; and it is still more emphatic than the par¬ 
ticles mentioned in last paragraph:— me f ein, I 
myself; SI f ein, she herself. 

5 . The personal pronouns are all declined ; and 
they may carry the emphatic increase through all 
the cases. 

6 . The personal pronouns (except me), unlike 
nouns, have a distinct form for the accusative (or 
objective) case. It is, of course, only the pronoun 
cU that is used in the vocative. 


DECLENSION OE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The declension of the emphatic form of me is given as an 
example: observe, in this, the vowel changes in obedience to 
caol le caol &c. 

M e, I. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. me, I. Nom. sinn,we. 

Gen. mo , mine. Gen. a r , our. 

Dat. d 0 m, d a rh, to me. Dat. b uinn, to us. 

Acc. me, me. Acc. inn orsinn, us. 


Mise, myself (emphatic form). 

Nom. mise, me si, myself. Nom. S in ne, ourselves. 

Gen. mo - sa , my own. Gen. a r - ne , our own. 

Dat. d 0 msa , d a rhsa , to my- Dat. d uinne , to ourselves, 

self. 

Acc. mise, me si, myself. Acc. in ne, sin ne , ourselves. 


Nom. t U. 
Gen. d 0. 
Dat. d uit. 
Acc. cU. 
Voc. cU. 


T u, thou. 

Nom. sib. 

Gen. bur,bar. 
Dat. dao ib, dib. 
Acc. ib, sib. 

Voc sib, ib. 
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Se, he. 


Nom. 

se. 

Nom. 

SI At). 

Gen. 

A. 

Gen. 

A. 

Dat. 

t)0. 

Dat. 

t)6ib. 

Acc. 

/ 

e. 

Acc. 

lAt). 



Sf, she. 


Nom. 

SI. 

Nom. 

SI At). 

Gen. 

A. 

Gen. 

A. 

Dat. 

t)l. 

Dat. 

t)6ib. 

Acc. 

1 . 

Acc. 

lAt). 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. 

1. In Irish, the personal and the possessive pro¬ 
nouns unite with prepositions, each compound 
forming a single word. 

2. In each case the preposition and the pronoun 
are amalgamated, and the latter changes its form, 
so as to be considerably, and in some cases com¬ 
pletely, disguised. 

3. These “prepositional pronouns,” as they are 
sometimes called, are of constant occurrence in 
the language—scarce a sentence in which they are 
not met with: they are therefore of great im¬ 
portance, and the learner should get them all off 
by heart. 

4. The following prepositions unite with per¬ 
sonal pronouns:— A^; air or ar; Ann or 1; as; 
cum; t)e; t)o; eit)iR or it)iR; f a or f aoi; le; o or 
ua; ROirh; seAc; car; crg; uar; urn or im. 

5. The following are the combinations of these 
prepositions with the personal pronouns. 

6 . The emphatic particles may be used with 
these combinations also, as well as with the un¬ 
compounded pronouns, of which one example is 
given. 
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As, a 

Singular. 

A^Am, with or at me. 

A^AC, agab, with thee. 

Ai^e, with him. 

Alee or Aici, with her. 

The same with th 

A^AmsA, with myself. 
A^ACSA, with th self. 
Ai^eseAU, with himself. 
Aicise, with herself. 


t or with. 

Plural. 

A^Aiuu, with us. 

A^Aih, with you. 

ACA or Acu, with them. 

emphatic increase. 

A^Aiuue, with ourselves. 
A^Aihse, with ourselves. 
ACASAU, with themselves. 


Air or ar, upon. 


ORim, on me. 
ORC, on thee. 
AIR, on him. 
uiRRe, on her. 


ORRAiuu, on us. 
ARRAih, on you. 

ORRA, ORCA, on them. 

Ann or i , in. 


louuAm, m me. 
louuAC, louuAt), in thee. 
Ann, in him. 
innee, innci, in her. 


lonnAinn, lonAinn, m us. 
lonuAih, in you. 
lonncA, in them. 


As, out of. 

ASAm, out of me. ASAinn, out of us. 

AS AC, AS At), out of thee. ASAib, out of you. 

AS, out of him. asca, ascu, out of them. 

Aisce, Aisci , out of her. 

Cum, towards, unto. 

cu^Am, unto me. cu^Ainn, unto us. 

cu^AC, unto thee. cu^Aib, unto you. 

cui^e, unto him. cue a, unto them.' 

cuici, uuto her. 

t)e, from or off. 

t)fom, off or of me. timn, offus. 

t)foc, off thee. t)fh, off you. 

t)e, off him. t)foh, off them. 

t)i, off her. 
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t)o, to. 

t)Am, t)om, t)Arh, to me. t)umn, to us. 

t)uic, to thee. t)Aoib, t)fb, to you. 

t)o, to him. t)6ib, to them, 

t)i, to her. 


©it)iR, between. 


eAt)RAm, between me. 
eAt)RAC, between thee. 
eit)iR e, between him. 
eit)iR I, between her. 

Pa or 

pum, under me. 
puc, under thee, 
pAOi, under him. 
puice, under her. 

I 


eAt)RAmn, between us. 
eAt)RAib, between you. 
GACORRA, between them, 

AOi, under. 

pumn, under us. 
puib, under you. 
pucA, under them. 

, with. 


liom, with me. Imn, with us. 

Igac, with thee. lib, with you. 

leis, with him. leo, with them. 

l4ce, lei, with her. 

le is often written rg in books, and its pronominal com¬ 
binations in this form are often met with. They are as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Riom, with me. Rinn, with us. 

Rioc, with thee. Rib, with you. 

Ris, with him. riu, with them, 

RIA, with her. 


O or UA, from. 


UAim, from me. 

UAic, from thee. 

UAb, from him. 

UAICG, uaiti, from her. 


UAinn, from us. 
UAib, from you. 
UACA, from them. 


l^oirh, before. 

RorhAim, before me. RorhAinn, before us 

RorhAC, before thee. RorhAib, before you. 

RoirhG, before him. RompA, before them. 

ROimpG, roimpi, before her. 
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SeAC, beside. 

seACAm, beside me. seACAinn, beside us. 

seACAC, beside tbee. seACAib, beside you. 

seAc e, beside him. sgaca, beside them, 

SGAC f, beside her. 

Car, beyond, over. 

coRm, CARm, over me. coRRAinn, CARRAinn, over us. 

CORC, CARC, over thee. coRRAib, CARRAib, over you. 

CAiRis, over him. carrca, carsa, over them, 

CAiRSce, CAIRSI, over her. 

Crg, through. 

CRfom, through me. cRmn, through us. 

CRfoc, through thee. CRfb, through you. 

CRft), through him. CRfocA, through them, 

CRfcG, CRfci, through her. 

Uas, above. 

UASAm, above me. UASAinn, above us. 

UASAC, above thee. UASAib, above you. 

UAS A, above him. uasca, above them, 

UAiscG, UAisci, above her. 

Um or 

uruAm, about me. 
uruAC, about thee. 
uiruG, about him. 
uimpG, uimpi, about her. 

II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

1 . The possessive pronouns, which are merely 
the genitives of the personal pronouns, are as 
follows:—mo, my; t)o, thy; a, his or her; ar, 
our; bAR or buR, your; a, their. The three pos- 
sessives, a, his, a, her, and a, their, are distin¬ 
guished by the initial letter changes of the next 
word. (See pp. 9, 11, 12; and see also Syntax.) 


im, about. 

umAinn, about us. 
umAib, about you. 
umpA, about them. 
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2 . The o of mo and t)o is omitted before a 
vowel or before p; as m’ACAiR, my father; 
m'peARATin, my land. And t)o is often changed, 
before a vowel, to c, c, and h; as c'acair, 
c’acair, or h-ACAiR, thy father. 

3. The possessive pronouns also take the em¬ 
phatic increase, with this peculiarity, however, 
that the emphatic particle always follows the noun 
that comes after the possessive, or if the noun be 
qualified by one or more adjectives, the emphatic 
particle comes last of all; and in accordance with 
the rule CAol le CAol, its vowel is generally broad 
or slender according as the last vowel of the word 
it follows is broad or slender; as mo cgac-sa, my 
house, or my own house; mo cgac moR bui^G-si, 
my great yellow house. And these again may be 
followed by fGin (Par. 4, p. 40), rendering the 
expression still more emphatic; as mo cgac-sa 
pGin, my own house. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS COMPOUNDED WITH 
PREPOSITI ONS. 

1 . The possessive pronouns are amalgamated 
with prepositions, much in the same way as the 
personal pronouns; as Ugir bGAnuAcc 6m croi^g, 
bear a blessing/rom my heart. 

2. The following are the most important of 
these combinations: — 

Ann, in. 

Singular. Plural, 

Am, Am’, in my. mAR, ’uar, in our. 

At), Ah’, in thy. — 

lonA, inA, ’UA, in his or her. ioua, iua, ’ua, in their. 

t)o, to. 

t)om, t)om’, to my. t)AR, t)’AR, to our. 

t)ot), t)ot)’, to thy. — 

t)A, t)A, to his or her. t)A, t)’A, to their. 
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le, with. 

lem, lem’, with my. leR, le’R, with our 

let), let)’, with thy. — 

lenA, le n-A, with his or her. lenA, le n-A, with their. 

/ 

O or UA from. 

6 m, 6m’, from my. oar, 6’r, from our. 

6t), 6t)’, from thy. — 

6nA, 6 n-A, from his or her. 6nA, 6 n-A, from their. 

3. Those that are identical in form and 
different in meaning are distinguished by the 
initial letter changes they produce in the next 
word; as 6nA ci§, from his house; 6nA ci§, from 
her house; 6nA t)-ci§, from their house. 

4. These combinations can also take the em¬ 
phatic increase, like those of the personal pro¬ 
nouns, with the peculiarity, however, noticed in 
Par. 3, p. 45; as 6m ci§ m6R ARt)-SA, from my 
great high house. 

III. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. There are three relative pronouns in Irish : — 
A, who, which, that; noc, who, which, that; 
nAC, which not; as An ce a buAileAs, the person 
who strikes; An I1A15 noc a t)eiR 50 h-fuil cu 
slAn, the physician that says that you are well; 
An ce nAC h-fuil lAit)iR, nf pulAiR t)6 beic 5I1C, 
“the person who is not strong, it is necessary for 
him to be wise.” 

2. t)A sometimes takes the place of the relative 
a; and in some grammars it is counted as a dis¬ 
tinct relative pronoun; as CAit) nA ^aoIca is 
f GARR A^um t)A b-f uil A t)-cAlAm ©RGAun, “I have 
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the best friends that are (to be found) in the land 
of Erin.” And sometimes t)o stands for the rela¬ 
tive A. 

3. The relative a has sometimes the sense of 
“all which” or “all that;” as beiR beAnuAcc cum a 
mAiReAun be sioIraic 1 r a’s ©ibiR, “bear a blessing 
to all that live of the seed of Ir and Eber;” a 
b-fuil SAU CAlAfh b’Aicme ITlbAme, “all that are 
in the land of the tribe of Maine.” 

4. The relative pronouns are not declined. 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns are so, this, 
these; sm, that, those; sub or ub, yonder: as 
ATI peAR so, this man; ua muA sm, those women; 
sub \ sfos, “yonder she (moves) below.” 

V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. There are usually reckoned three interroga¬ 
tive pronouns: — CIA or ce, who? ca, what? 
where? CAb or CReub, what? as cia crucui^ cu? 
who created thee? cAb beiR cu? what sayest 
thou? CA b-puil ATI peAR sm? where is that 
man? CReub is eigm? what is necessary? 

VI. INDEEINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The following are 
pronouns: — 

Aon, one. 

ei^m, some, certain, 
eile, oile, other. 

CAC, all. 

^AC, each, every. 

^AC uile, every. 


the principal indefinite 

ceACCAR, either, 
uile, all. 

A c 4 le, each other. 

ATI ze, ATI cf, the person who. 
CIA b’e, cibe, 51be, whoever. 
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2. The indefinite pronouns are not declined; 
except CAC, which has a genitive form, caic; and 
^AC, which is sometimes made ^aca in the geni¬ 
tive. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE VERB. 

1. Irish verbs are inflected for number, person, 
mood, tense, and voice. 

2. The conjugation is arranged, not according 
to the initial changes, but according to termina¬ 
tions. 

3. As to the initial changes see pages 10 and 58 for 
the particles that aspirate, and page 12 for the particles that 
eclipse, the initials of verbs. 


I. PERSONS: SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC FORMS. 

1. The verb has three persons singular and 
three persons plural; and it has inflections for the 
whole six in the indicative and conditional moods 
of the active voice, except in one tense of the in¬ 
dicative. 

2. The six forms of the present tense, indicative 
mood, active voice, of the verb co^, take, are as 
follows: — 


Singular. 

1. cc^Aim, I take. 

2. cc%AiR, thou takest. 

3. cc^Aih se, he takes. 


Plural. 

1. C(%AmAoit), we take. 

2. c^CAOi, ye take. 

3. c(%Aib, they take. 
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3. This is what is called the synthetic form of 
the verb. The synthetic form is that in which the 
persons are expressed by inflections or termina¬ 
tions. 

4. These six forms express the sense perfectly, 
without the accompaniment of the pronouns (ex¬ 
cept in the case of the third person singular): 
that is, co^AiR, as it stands, without using along 
with it the pronoun cu, thou, expresses perfectly 
“thou takest;” and so of the others. 

5 . But there is another way of expressing the 
persons, singular and plural, namely, by using 
one form of the verb for the whole six, and put¬ 
ting in the pronouns to distinguish the persons 
and numbers. This is what is called the analytic 
form of the verb. 

6. In this analytic mode of expressing the per¬ 
sons and numbers, the form of the verb that is 
used is the same as the form for the third person 
singular; and the persons singular and plural are 
expressed as follows: — 


Singular. Plural. 

1. cc%Ai^ I take. 1. c(%ai^ smn, we take. 

2. cc%Ai^ cu, thou takest. 2. c^ai^ sib, ye take. 

3. cc%Aib se, he takes. 3. c^Aib siAt), they take. 

7. The third singular of the verb is not a syn¬ 
thetic form like the other five, that is, it does not 
include the pronoun as they do. In the third 
person singular, therefore, the pronoun must be 
always expressed in order to distinguish the 
number and person; unless there is a noun, or 
that the nominative is in some other way obvious 
from the construction. 

8. But generally speaking it is not allowable to 
express any other pronoun along with the cor¬ 
responding synthetic form of the verb: —For 
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example, it would be wrong to say t)eAnAim me or 
t)eAnAmAoit) smn, both expressions being tauto¬ 
logical. 

9. This rule, in the case of the third person 
plural, however, is sometimes not observed; for 
such expressions as molAit) siAt) and molfAit) 
siAt)— they praise, they will praise —are often met 
with, though molAit) or molfAit) alone would 
answer. And a like construction (in the third 
plural) is often used when the nominative is a 
plural noun, both in the present and in the past 
tense; as CRiAllAit) mic ITlileAb, “the sons of Mile 
go;” mAR t)o concAt)AR tia t)RAOice, “when the 
druids saw.” 

10. The emphatic particles may be postfixed to 
all the persons of verbs, in the same manner as 
to pronouns and nouns (p. 39); as molAim-se, 
I praise; molAiR-se, thou praisest. And in all 
such cases, the word pern (p. 40) may be used 
to make the expression still more emphatic; as 
t)o cuiRfinn-se pern mo leAnb a cot)lAb, “I my¬ 
self would put my child to sleep.” 

11. The general tendency of modern languages is to drop 
synthetic forms, and to become more analytic. The English 
language, for example, has lost nearly all its inflections, and 
supplied their place by prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, 
and auxiliary verbs. Following this tendency, the synthetic 
forms of the Irish verb are falling into disuse in the spoken 
language; and it has been already remarked (p. 23) that the 
noun-inflection ib is now seldom used in speaking. But all 
these forms are quite common in even the most modern Irish 
books; and the learner must, therefore, make himself quite 
familiar with them. 


II. TENSES. 

1. In English a regular verb has only two 
different forms to express tense: —I love, I loved; 
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all the other tenses are expressed by means of 
auxiliaries. 

2. In Irish, a regular verb has five different 
forms in the indicative mood for tense. Reckon¬ 
ing those tenses only which are expressed by in¬ 
flection, an Irish regular verb has therefore eive 
TENSES in the indicative mood. 

3. The five tenses with the synthetic forms for 
the first person singular of the regular verb soir, 
call, are : — 

(1.) The present; ^oiRim, I call. 

(2.) The consuetudinal or habitual present; 
goiReAun me, I am in the habit of calling. 

(3.) The past, or simple past, or perfect (for it 
is known by all these three names); t)o ^oirgas, 
I called. 

(4.) The consuetudinal or habitual past; t)o 
goiRinn, I used to call, or I used to be calling. 

(5.) The future; ^oiRfGAt), I shall or will 
call. 


HI. MOODS AND VOICES. 

1. The Irish regular verb has four moods: — 
The Imperative, the Indicative, the Conditional, 
and the Infinitive. These are the only moods for 
which the regular verb has distinct inflections. 

2. There are, indeed, other moods, which are expressed, not 
by inflection, but by means of certain conjunctions and par¬ 
ticles set before the verb; and these additional moods are 
given in conjugation in some Irish grammars; but as their 
forms do not differ from the forms of the four given in the 
last paragraph, they are not included here. 

3. It is only the indicative mood of the verb 
that has tense inflection; in each of the other 
moods there is only one tense. 
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4. There are two voices, the active and the passive. 
It is only in the active voice that there are per¬ 
sonal inflections ; in the passive voice, the three 
persons singular and the three persons plural have 
all six the same form, rendering it necessary, of 
course, that the pronoun be always expressed when 
there is no noun. 

IV. CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 

bUAil, Strike. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1. hUAilimm, let us strike. 

2. bUAil, strike thou. 2. bUAilf^, strike ye. 

3. buAileA^ se, let him 3. buAilit)fs, let them strike. 

strike. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. buAilim, I strike. 1. bUAilimft), we strike. 

2. bUAiliR, thou strikest. 2. bUAilcf, ye strike. 

3. bUAili^ se, he strikes. 3. bUAilit), they strike. 

(For the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 
Consuetudinal or habitual Present. 
bUAileAun me, / usually strike. 

(The same form for all persons and numbers.) 
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Past. 

1. buAileAS, I struck. i. buAileAruAR, we struck. 

2. buAilis, thou struckest. 2. buAileAbAR, ye struck. 

3. huAil se, he struck. 3. buAileAt)AR, they struck. 

Old form of Past. 

1. buAilseAm or buAilsiom 

2. buAileAbAR. 

3. buAilseAt), or buAilsiot), 
or huAilseAt)AR. 

Consuetudinal Past 

1. huAilmn, I used to 1. buAilimfs, we used to strike. 

strike. 

2. huAilcGA, thou usedst 2. buAilcf, ye used to strike. 

to strike. 

3. huAileA^ pe, he used to 3. buAilit)fs, they used to 

strike. strike. 

Future. 

1. bUAilpeAt), I will strike. 1. bUAilpimft), we will strike. 

2. bUAilpiR, thou wilt strike. 2. bUAilpi^, ye will strike. 

3. bUAilpi^ se, he will strike. 3. bUAilpit), they will strike. 

(For the relative form of this tense, see p. 55.) 

Conditional Mood. 

1. buAilpmn, I would 1. buAilpimis, we would 

strike. strike. 

2. buAilpeA, thou wouldst 2. buAilpi^, ye would strike. 

strike. 

3. buAilpeA^ se, he would 3. buAilpit)fs, they would 

strike. strike. 

Inf. Mood. buAlA^, to strike, part. bUAlA^, striking. 


1. buAileAS. 

2. buAilis. 

3. bUAlleASCAR. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Mood. 

(The same as the Indicative Present.) 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. bUAilcGAR I am 

struck. 

2. bUAilcGAR tu, thou art 

struck. 

3. buAilcGAR e, he is struck. 


1. bUAilcGAR smu or mu, we 

are struck. 

2. bUAilcGAR sib or lb, ye are 

struck. 

3. bUAilcGAR lAt), they are 

struck. 


Consuetudinal Present. 


(Same as the Indicative Present.) 


Past. 


1. bUAilGAb I was 

struck. 

2. buAilGAb tu, thou wast 

struck. 

3. buAilGAb e, he was 

struck. 


1. buAilGAb smu or mu, we 

were struck. 

2. bUAilGAb sib or ib, ye 

were struck. 

3. bUAilGAb lAt), they were 

struck. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


1 . bUAilcf I used to be 

struck. 

2. buAilcf tu, thou usedst 

to be struck. 

3. buAilcf e, he used to be 

struck. 


1. bUAilcf smu or mu, we 

used to be struck. 

2. bUAilcf sib or ib, ye used 

to be struck. 

3. bUAilcf lAt), they used to 

be struck. 
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Future. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. bUAilf GAR I shall or 

will be struck. 

2. buAilf GAR tu, thou shalt 

or wilt be struck. 

3. buAilf GAR e, he shall or 

will be struck. 


1. buAilf GAR smu or mu, we 

shall or will be struck. 

2. bUAilf GAR sib or lb, ye 

shall or will be struck. 

3. bUAilf GAR lAt), they shall 

or will be struck. 


Conditional Mood. 


1. buAilf fbG I would 

be struck. 

2. buAilf fbG cu, thou 

wouldst be struck. 

3. buAilf fbG G, he would 

be struck. 


1. buAilf fbG smu or mu, we 

would be struck. 

2. buAilf fbG sib or ib, ye 

would be struck. 

3. buAilpfbG lAt), they would 

be struck. 


iNEiNiTivE Mood. 


t)o bGic bUAilcG, to be struck. 
Participle. 


bUAilcG, struck. 

V. RELATIVE EORM OE THE VERB. 

1. Besides the forms given in the preceding 
conjugation, the verb has what is called a “relative 
form,” i.e., a form used after a relative pronoun. 
In two of the tenses of the indicative mood, 
namely, the present and the future, the relative 
form has a distinct inflection, viz., as, is, gas, or 
fos. 

2. For instance, “the person who calls, is 
translated, not by au cg a §oiRib (3rd sing, form), 
but by AU CG A goiRGAs; and “he who will steal,” 
is not AU CG A goitipfb (3rd sing, form), but au 
CG A §oit)pGAS. In other tenses and moods the 
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relative form is the same as that of the third per¬ 
son singular. 

3. This form of the verb is often used even when its nomi¬ 
native is not a relative, but a noun or personal pronoun, to 
express the “historical present,” i.e., the present tense used 
for the past; as piAfRAi^eAS AirhiR^m a h-Ainim ^1, 
“Amergin asks her name of her.” (See for a further account 
of the historical present, p. 57.) 

4. And not unfrequently the relative form is used as an 
ordinary present; as. Is moR au c-iou^ua liomsA, uac 
t)’Oism lARRAs pionn mise, “It is a great wonder to me 
that it is not for Oisin Finn seeks (iarrar) me.” 


VI. FORMATION AND USES OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 

OF REGULAR VERBS. 

1. The second person singular of the imperative 
mood, active voice, is the root or simplest form of 
the verb, from which all the other persons, moods, 
and tenses are formed directly, by affixing the 
various terminations. 

2. Verbs which end in a consonant preceded by 
a slender vowel have all their inflections precisely 
like those of bUAil (with the exception mentioned 
in Par. 4, p. 60); and they all begin with a 
slender vowel (except sometimes that of the infini¬ 
tive) in accordance with the rule CAol le CAol &c. 

3. But when the final consonant is preceded by 
a broad vowel, the synthetic terminations begin 
with a broad vowel, in accordance with the same 
rule. A table of the full conjugation of a re¬ 
gular verb ending in a broad vowel is given at 
page. 64. 

4. The root generally remains unchanged 
through all the variations of the verb, except that 
it occasionally suffers a trifling change in the in¬ 
finitive. The cases in which the root suffers change 
in the infinitive are mentioned in Par. 4. p. 60. 
See also Par. 8, p. 63. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. The present tense is formed by affixing the 
six personal terminations im (or Aim), ip (or 
air), &c, to the root. 

2. The historical present, i.e., the present tense 
used for the past, or where past time is intended, 
is very common in Irish; indeed in many narrative 
and historical pieces it occurs quite as often as the 
ordinary past tense in relating past transactions; 
as, X)AiA Ic, lomoRRO, ollrhuigceAR lon^ leis, “as 
to Ith, indeed, a ship is prepared by him" (instead 
of ollrhuigeA^, was prepared). 

3. It has been already remarked (Par. 3, p. 56), 
that the relative form of the verb is often used 
for the historical present; as noccAS ©iRerhon 
t)6ih, “Eremon reveals to them.” 


Consuetudinal Past and Present. 

1. These tenses express customary action; as 
leigeAun me, I am in the habit of reading; 
lei^eA^ se, he used to read, or he was in the habit 
of reading. 

2. In the sentences, “I write always after break¬ 
fast,” and “he sold bread in his youth,” the verbs 
“write” and “sold” are used in the same manner 
as the Irish consuetudinal tense; except, indeed, 
that the idea is not so distinctly marked by the 
English phrase as by the Irish. 

3. One of the particles do or ro is usually pre¬ 
fixed to the consuetudinal past; and the initial 
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consonant is generally aspirated; as t)o §oiRit)fs, 
they used to call. 

4. The Irish peasantry seem to feel the want of these two 
tenses when they are speaking English; and they often, in 
fact, attempt to import them into the English language, even 
in districts where no Irish has been spoken for generations 
thus they will say, “I do be reading while you do be writing;” 
“ I used to be walking every day while I lived in the 
country,” &c. 


Past Tense. 

1. In the past tense the initial consonant is as¬ 
pirated in the active voice, but not in the passive 
voice. 

2. With the exception of the aspiration, the 
third singular past tense is the same as the 
root. 

3. One of the particles t)o or ro is generally 
prefixed to the past tense in both voices; as t)o 
seASAS, I stood; ro cot)lAis, thou sleepedst; t)o 
molA^ lAt), they were praised; Ro buAileA^ e, he 
was struck. 

4. The particle ro, used as a mark of the past 
tense, is often compounded with other particles, the 
R only being retained, but it still causes aspira¬ 
tion in the active voice, as if it were uncom¬ 
pounded. 

5. The principal of these compounds are : — 

(1.) Ar, whether? from au and ro; as ar buAil 

se, did he strike ? 

(2.) guR that, from 50 and ro; as CReibim ^ur 
buAil se, I believe that he struck. 

(3.) muTiAR, unless, from muuA and ro; as 
muTiAR buAil se, unless he struck. 

(4.) r\ACAR, or ua'r, or uar, whether not? from 
UAC and po; as uar buAil Re, did not he strike? 
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(5.) nioR, not, from nfAnt) ro; as nfoR buAil se, 

he did not strike.* 

6. The particle Ro, as a sign of past tense, is 
also often combined with the relative pronoun a; 
as An fGAR t)’AR ^gaIIas mo IgaIdar, the man to 
whom I promised my book. For a further account 
of this, see Syntax. 

Future Tense. 

1. All the personal inflections of this tense, in 
both voices, begin with the letter p, which, in the 
spoken language, is often sounded like h; thus 
t)unpAt), I shall shut, is colloquially pronounced 
doonhad (instead of doonfad). 

Conditional Mood. 

1. The particle do, causing aspiration, is often 
prefixed to verbs in the conditional mood; as t)o 
siuhAlfAinn, I would walk. 

2. But very often also t)A, if, or muuA, unless, 
is prefixed, and with these particles the initial is 
eclipsed; as t)A b-pA^Ainn-pG mo ro^a, “if I would 
get my choice;” muuA m-bGi^GA^ sg, “unless he 
would be.” 

3. It is important to note that the personal in¬ 
flections of this mood in both voices, as well as 
those of the future indicative, all begin with p. 

iNEiNiTivE Mood. 

1. The initial is aspirated in the infinitive, 
whether the particle t)o or a be expressed or under- 

* See Second Irish Book by the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language, p. 53. 
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Stood. But in some cases the aspiration is pre¬ 
vented by other grammatical influences, as shown 
in next paragraph. 

2. When the infinitive is preceded by one of the 
possessive pronouns, the initial of the verb falls 
under the influence of the pronoun.* 

(i.) It is aspirated for a, his; mo, my; t)o, thy 
(but here the influence of the pronoun is not per¬ 
ceived, as there would be aspiration without it); 
as t)A goTiA^, to wound him (literally to his 
wounding, and so of the others); t)o m’^ouA^, to 
wound me; t)o t)’5onA^, to wound thee. 

(2.) It is preserved from aspiration by a, her; 
as t)A ^oTiA^, to wound her. 

(3.) It is eclipsed by the three plural posses- 
sives; as bAR n-^ouA^, to wound us; t)o buR 
n-^oTiAb to wound you; t)A n-^ouAb, to wound 

them. 

3. The general way of forming the infinitive is 
by adding Ab or eAb, the first when the last vowel 
of the root is broad; the second when the vowel 
is slender. 

4. If the final consonant of the root be preceded 
by 1 as part of a diphthong or triphthong, the 
final vowel is made broad in the infinitive (which 
is usually, but not always, done by dropping the 
0 ; as bUAil, bUAlAb; 50m, ^onAb, to wound. 
But if the final consonant be preceded by 1 
alone, the infinitive is formed according to the 
general rule in the last paragraph; as mill, mil- 
leAb, to destroy. 

5. The infinitives of many verbs are formed 
irregularly, and these must be learned by prac- 


* For the influence of the possessive pronouns, see pages 
9,11,12; and see also Syntax. 
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tice. The following are a few of such verbs. 
Each group exhibits a particular type, in which 
the manner of forming the infinitive will be obvi¬ 
ous on inspection. 

Root or Imperative. Infinitive. 


GA^. 

t)’eA5, to die. 

suArh. 

t)o suArh, to swim. 

6l. 

t)’6l, to drink 

CARRAin^. 

t)o CARRAin^, to draw. 

CUIR. 

t)o CUR, to put. 

soil. 

t)o §ol, toweep. 

imiR. 

t)’imiRC, to play. 

mgil. 

ti'm^ilc, to graze. 

t)fbiR. 

t)o ^fbiRc, to banish. 

ceil. 

t)o ceilc, to conceal. 

FAS- 

t)’f A^bAil, to leave. 

SAh 

t)o §AbAil, to take. 

cc%. 

t)o co^bAil, to lift. 

leAU. 

t)o leAUArhAin, to follow. 

CAlll. 

t)o CAiUeArhAin, to lose. 

oil. 

ti’oileArhAin, to nourish. 

poill. 

t)'f oiUeArhAm, to suit. 

^lUAIS. 

t)o ^luASACc, to move. 

else. 

t)’ 4 sceAcc, to listen. 


The Participle. 

1. The active participle is merely the infinitive 
mood, with some such particle as prefixed; as 

buAlA^ at beating or a-beating. 

2. The passive participle is generally formed 
by adding ce or ce when the last vowel of the 
root is slender, and ca or ca, when broad. 

When the root ends in 6,&, I, It, n, nn, p, t, or g (except 
verbs in ui§ or i§), the c of the participial termination re¬ 
tains its sound: after any other consonant, and also in verbs 
in ui§ or i§, the c is aspirated. In the passive voice, the 
terminations car and cf follow the same law. 
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VII. VERBS IN Ul§, &C. 

1. Verbs of two or more syllables with the root 
ending in ui§, or and some other dissyllabic 
verbs ending in il, m, ir, and is, differ so decidedly 
from the model verb in the formation of some of 
their moods and tenses, that some writers,* not 
without reason, class them as a second conjuga¬ 
tion. 

2. The difference lies in the formation of the 
future and of the conditional in both voices; the 
other moods and tenses are formed like those of 

bUAll. 

3. In bUAil, and all other verbs of its kind, the 
letter f is a characteristic mark of the future 
and of the conditional mood in both voices, as 
stated in Par. 3, p. 59. 

4. The verbs now under consideration have no 
p in the future and conditional, but they take in¬ 
stead, eo, before the final consonant of the root. 

5. In addition to this change, verbs in U15 and 
15 change § into c; though in the spoken lan¬ 
guage of most parts of Ireland, the § retains its 
place. 

6. There is no other inflectional difference be¬ 
tween these verbs and bUAil, the personal ter¬ 
minations following the final consonant of the 
root being the same in all cases. 

7. In the other tenses of the indicative, verbs 
in il, m, IR and is are almost always syncopated 
by the elision of the vowel or diphthong preceding 
the final root consonant, as cotiAil, sleep, cotilAim, 


* As for instance the Rev. Canon Bourke in his “College 
Irish Grammar.” 
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I sleep, &c. (But this change is not regarded as 
grammatical inflection.) 

8. Verbs in ui§ almost always form their in¬ 
finitive by dropping the 1 and adding the usual ter¬ 
mination A^; those in 15 alone (not preceded by u), 
retain the 1 and take u after it in the infinitive: 
as corhARCUig, mark; infinitive, corhARCU^A^; 
corhAiRli^, advise; infinitive, corhAiRliu^A^. 

9. Sometimes there are other slight changes, 
caused chiefly by the rule caoI le cAol &c, which 
will be obvious on inspection. 

10. The following are a few examples of the 
formation of the present and future indicative, 
and of the conditional mood, in such verbs. The 
first person singular only is given in each case, as 
the other persons have the same terminations as 
bUAil and meAll. 

Rootorimper. Pres, indie. Future indie. Conditional Mood. 

direct. t)fRi§im. t)fRe6cAt). t)fRe6cAmn. 
gRA^uig, love. ^RA^ui^im. ^RAi^eocAt). ^RAi^eocAinn. 
IaIdair, speak. lAbRAim. lAibeoRAt). lAibeoRAinn. 
CARRumg, draw. CAiRn^im. CAiReon^At). CAiReon^Ainn. 
pos^Ail, open, f os^lAim. f ois^eolAt). f ois^eolAinn. 
CosAin, defend. cosnAim. coiseonAt). coiseonAinn. 

Innis, tell. mnisim. mneosAt). mneosAinn. 

t)fbiR, banish. t)fbRim. t)fbe6RAt). t)fbe6RAmn. 

11. In Munster, verbs in il, m, ir, and is, are 
conjugated like those in or 15; and the eo 
comes after the final consonant: thus t)fbiR, 
banish, is made in the future and conditional, 
tifbReo^At) and tiibReo^Ainn, as if the verb were 

t)fbRi§. 

12. A table of the full conjugation of a verb in 
U15 (ARtiuig) is given at page 65. 



Synthetic Conjugation of meAll, deceive. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


64 


(A <A S 


-•s 

cVp 

(A <A S 


— -.D — ‘.D 

gV p gV p 

(/) (/) 2 (/) (/) 2 


c 

g-iTP 

(A <A S 


< 

^ < 
c u 


C*U (/) 


C*U (/) 


C*U (/) C*U (/) 


^ ■ ' o » 

C -u (/) rrt 1 

'-^-^O'c 


(A 

2 

< ^— 

£-P P 

< < < 


c P 
£*p ^ 

_ ^ 0^ Q/ Oi 


< < < < 

(U CU CU (U 

£ £ £ £ 


<1 
o < 


< < 

CU 0) 

£ £ 


•P i 

< < *< 

CU CU CU 

££ £ 


o^*P 

< < 


< < 

CU CU 

£ £ 


Zj c 

< 5 

CU < 

£ 


£ u (/) 


Zj c 

< 5 

CU < 

£ 


Qii 0^ ^ <A 

< < < < 0^5 

£ -.D P § < S 

< < < <u < 


<<<<<< 

CU CU CU CU CU CU 

•£•£•£ *£*£*£ 


cn £^ 3 *P P 

(A ^^cu £ u < < 

< < CO < I I U- 


<<<<<<< 

CU CU CU CU CU CU CU 

•£ •£•£ •£ •£•£ £ 


o^*P 
< < 


< < 

CU CU 

£ £ 


oi CO rH oi CO rH oi CO rH oi CO rH cj CO 


S o 

(U o 

B 


C QJ 
o PL| 
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I L j 'T3 -4 

Zj —* —» X '' 

CU CU CU S p. 
£•£•£ ^;o 

rH CNj' CO‘X3 

^ Ph 

--1 '-M 

B ^ 

fi . '—I 

O n;3 
-M O 

o 

T3 

C g 
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C 

(A <A S 


c 

cVp 

(A <A S 


c c 

— 'JO —'JO 

i'jop i'jop 

(A (A S <A (A S 


c 

g-iTP 

(A <A S 


C*U 00 


C*U (/) 


C*U (/) C*U (/) 


C*U 00 


^ o 
• o P 

0^ 

, O < 

' P oT 

' o ‘o 

O • rt 

o cd 
o; Ph 


<A P 

>V— 


c P 

£:*.D < 

WWW 


ice P I'D e 

I I I I I I 

•k/>k/>k/)-k/>k/>k/) 

555555 

P P P P P P 

^ Q/ ^ Q/ 


S O 
OJ o 

a 


• a; 
^ fi 
^ H 


•k/)c 

5 c 
cu 


•p 

0 a ^‘P 

I 7 I I 

•k/>k/).k/)-k/>k/) 

55555 

I P P p P P 

I 0^ 0^ 

rH Oi CO rH Oi CO 


0^ Q/ 

< < < 
£-p P 
< < < 
cu (U (U 

I I I 

•k/>k/>k/) 

5 5 5 
P P P 

ft/ 0 / 0 / 
v<V<V< 


o-p 

o 

a <-p 
<-u < 


C U P I III I 


C U W 


•k/)c 

5 c 
ft/ cu 


CM CO 


a 

P (D 
^ W 

G o; 
O 


Q/ ^<*P V 5= 

< v(pCP<<<f< 

PPP pPPPgg 

' 

rH CM CO rH CM CO rH CM CO 


s s 


P ^-P 
< < < 
I ' 
•u ‘U 
O^O^O 
cu cu cu 
p p p 

^ ac £k: 


O'P r/. 
< 5 ^- 

a <p 

<-u < 


I I I -u-u-u 

'\J>\J>\J)0^0^0 

5 5 5 cu cu cu 
p p p p p p 

ft/ ft/ ft/ ft/ ft/ ft/ 
<V<V< 


•u-u-u 
o^o^o • 
cu cu cu p 
PPP < p 

<<V<V< p .u 


^CU P 

W ft/ 

Cv<-p P^'^ 

< ‘U <nS iJ 
I I I o < 
•U*y-U o .. 

a; 

cu cu cu ^ 3 . 

p p p >'G 
R<'< c ^ 
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G 
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cd 
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O -xJ 
-M O 

Gh o 

T3 kG 
G g 
O 

O 
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VIII. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

1. There are fourteen irregular verbs, several 
of which are defective, i.e., want one or more of 
the moods and tenses. The conjugation of some 
of them, it will be observed, is made up of that of 
two or more different verbs. 

2. It will also be observed that through all 
their irregularities, the five synthetic personal 
terminations remain unchanged; for which reason 
it is scarcely correct to call these verbs irregular 
at all. 

3. The irregular verbs are as follows : —(1), 

CAim, I am; (2), the assertive verb is; (3), beiRim, 
I give; (4), beiRim, I bear; (5), cim, I see (in¬ 
cluding peicim); (6), clumim, I hear; (7), beAn- 
Aim, I do; (8), ^nfm or nfm, I do; (9), beiRim, 
I say; (10), fA^Aim or §eibim, I find; (11), icim, 
I eat; (12), I reach; (13), cei^im, I go; 

(14), cisim, I come. 

4. The following is the synthetic conjugation of 
the irregular verbs (except in the case of the second 
verb IS, which has no synthetic conjugation). 
They may be all conjugated analytically, by using 
the third person singular of each tense with the 
three personal pronouns singular and plural, as 
shown in case of the regular verb at page 49. 
As an example, the analytic conjugation of the 
present tense of the first verb, CAim, is given. 


(1.) Caityi, / am. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1. bfmfs, let us be. 

2. bf, be thou. 2. bf^f^, be ye. 

3. bi^GA^ se, or bfo^ se, 3. bfbfs, let them be. 

let him be 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. CAim, ACAim, I am. 1. CAmAoit), ACAmAoit), we 

are. 

2. CAIR, ACAIR, thou art. 2. CACAOi, ACACAOi, ye are. 

3. CA se, ACA se, he is. 3. CAit), ACAit), they are. 

Present Tense: analytic conjugation. 

1. CA me, acd me, I am: 1. ca smu, aca smu, we 

are. 

2. CA cu, acd cu, thou 2. ca sih, aca sih, ye 

art. are. 

3. CA se, ACA se, he is. 3. ca si At), aca si At), they 

are. 

Consuetudinal Present. 

1. bf^im, I am usually. 1. bfmft), bf^mft), bfo- 

mAoit), we are usually. 

2. bfgiR, thou art usually. 2. bfcf, bf^cf, ye are usually. 

3. bf^eAUU se, or bfouu s^ 3. bit), bf^it), they are usu- 

is usually. ally. 

Interrogative and Negative Present. 

(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69.) 

1. uf b-puilim, I am not.* 1. uf b-puilmft), we are not. 

2. uf b-puiliR, thou art not. 2. uf b-puilcf, ye are not. 

3. uf b-puil se, he is not. 3. uf b-puili^, they are not. 


* These are commonly pronounced in conversation as if the 
b-pui were omitted in each case; and accordingly they are 
often contracted in books to ufTim, ufTiR, niT se, &c. 
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Past Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. bi^GAS, 6fos, I was. 

2. 6i^is, 6fs, thou wert. 

3. se, se, he was. 


1. bf^eAruAR, bforuAR, we 

were. 

2. bfbeAbAR, bfobAR, ye 

were. 

3. bfbeAt)AR, bfot)AR, they 

were. 


Consuetudinal Past. 


1. bfbmu, bmu, I used to be. 1. bfbmfs, bfmfs, we used 

to be. 

2. bfbcGA, bfcGA, thou usedst 2. bfbcf, bfcf, ye used to 

to be. be. 

3. bfbeAb s^bfob he used 3. bfbt)fs, bft)fs, they used 

to be. to be. 


Interrogative and Negative Past. 


(The negative particle is here used: see Par. 3, p. 69). 


1. uf RAbAs, I was not. 

2. uf RAbAis, thou wert not. 

3. uf RAib se, he was not. 


1. uf RAbAruAR, we were 

not. 

2. uf RAbAbAR, ye were not. 

3. uf RAbAt)AR, they were 

not. 


Future. 


1. beibeAt), I shall be. 

2. beibiR, thou shalt be. 

3. beib se, he shall be. 


1. beibmft), we shall be. 

2. beibib, ye shall be. 

3. beibit), they shall be. 
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Conditional Mood. 

1. bei^mn, I would be. 1. beibmfs, we would be. 

2. beibcGA, thou wouldst be. 2. beibcf, ye would be. 

3. beibeAb se, or beic se, 3. beit)fs, they would be. 

he would be. 

iNEiNiTivE Mood. 

"Do beic, to be. 

Participle. 
beic, being. 

1. Ta is commonly called the substantive verb, 
and answers to the verb “to be” in English. 

2. It has two forms, which the regular verb has 
not, namely, a form in the present tense for in¬ 
terrogation and negation (b-puilim), and a form 
in the past tense for the same (RAbAs). These 
two are classed by O’Donovan as a subjunctive 
mood, present and past tense. 

3. The forms b-puilim and RAbAS are used 
only: — 

(a.) After negative and interrogative particles; 
as nf b-puil se cmn, he is not sick; nf RAib me 
Ann sin, I was not there: An b-puil pfon in bAR 
lon^Aib? “Is there wine in your ships?” An 
RAbAis A^ An 5-CARRA15? “Wert thou at the 
rock” (or at Carrick)? O nAC b-puil t)ul UAib 
A^Am, “since I cannot escape from him” (lit. 
“since it is not with me to go from him”); An 
b-puil A pios A^AC pein, a ptunn? nf puil, ar 
pionn, “ ‘Is the knowledge of it with thyself, 
OFinn?’ ‘It is not,’ says Finn.” 

(But these forms are not used after the inter¬ 
rogative cionnAs, how?) 
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(b.) After 50, that; as t)eiRim 50 b-fuil se sIati, 
I say that he is well. 

(c.) After the relative a when it follows a pre¬ 
position, or when it signifies “all that” (Par. 3, 
page 47); AS CReut) e An prga^ra CAbARfAiR 
AR t)tnA, A^ A b-fuil fios t)o locc? “What 
answer wilt thou give to God, who has a know¬ 
ledge of thy sins?” (lit. ‘'with whom is a know¬ 
ledge”); A b-fuil 6 Ac-cIiac 50 h-OileAU moR An 
bhARRAig, “all that is from Ath-cliath (Dublin) to 
Oilean mor an Bharraigh;” t)o beiRmft) ar m-bRiA- 
CAR nAc beA^ linn a m-beuRAm 50 pionn biob, 
“we pledge our word, that we do not think it 
little, all that we shall bring of them to Finn.” 

4. This verb, like verbs in general, has a rela¬ 
tive form for the present and future; but the rela¬ 
tive form of the present is always a consuetudinal 
tense (whereas in regular verbs it is generally not 
consuetudinal); as ruAR An g-ceAbnA bfos (or 
bfbeAs) An bAs An oiscill bo sfoR ar An buine; 
“in like manner death is (in the habit of) lying 
in wait always for man.” 

5. The analytic form of this verb is now far 
more common in the spoken language than the 
synthetic. In asking a question the analytic form 
is often preferred: but in answering, the syn¬ 
thetic; as An SAib cu a^ An ^-Carrai^? t)o 
bfos AS An 5-CARRA15, “Were you at Garrick? 
I was at Garrick.” 

6. The letter a is often prefixed to the present 
tense both in speaking and writing : aca instead 
of CA, &c.; it is sometimes slightly emphatic, but 
oftener merely euphonic, and does not otherwise 
affect the meaning. 

7. This verb is often used as an auxiliary, like 
the verb “to be” in English; and it is the only 
verb in the Irish language that can be regarded 
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as an auxiliary. Thus, instead of bUAilceAR me, 
I am struck, we can say ca me buAilce: for bo 
buAileA^ me, I was struck, bo bf me bUAilce, &c. 


(2.) Is, it is. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Is, it is: as is me, it is I; is cu, it is thou. 

Past Tense, 

bA or bub, it was; as bA me, it was I. 

Future Tense. 
bub or bus, it will be. 

Conditional Mood. 
bAb, it would be. 

1. This is commonly called the assertive verb. 

2. It has no inflection for person, being always 
used in the third person singular: hence it is 
often called the impersonal verb. 

3. It has no other moods and tenses besides 
those given above. 

4. It takes other forms in the modern language, 
some of them contracted, which are often puzzling 
to learners. 

5. After ^UR, that, it is often made Ab, which 
is given by O’Donovan as a subjunctive mood; as 
CReibim guR Ab e aca cinn, I believe that it is he 
(who) is sick: meAsuim bA rgir sm, ^ur Ab bA 
bliA^Ain A^us pice sul RU^Ab AbRAbAm cauic 
pARColon I n-GiRinn, “I think, according to that. 
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that it is two years and twenty before Abraham 
was born, that Partholon came to Erin.” 

6. Very often Ab is shortened by omitting 
the a; as cpeibim ^ur ’be, &c.; and sometimes 
the b is joined to ^ur, as CReibim ^URb e, &c 

7. After mA, if, the 1 is omitted, as mA’s pfoR e, 
if it be true; and in this case the s is often joined 
to the ruA; as ruAS pfoR e: mAS mAic Igac a beic 
buAU, CAic puAR A^us CGic, “if you wish to be 
long-lived, drink cold and hot” (or “drink cold 
and flee”—a celebrated Irish saying of double 
meaning). 

8 . Sometimes bA or bA is shortened to b or b 
alone, which again is often joined to the preced¬ 
ing word; as Iaoc b’AR b’Ainm Iir, or Iaoc 
t)ARb Ainm liR, “a hero whose name was 
Lir;” of which the full construction is, Iaoc bo 
A RO bA Ainm liR, “a hero to whom was name Lir.” 

9. There is another form, pA, for the past tense, 
which is now disused, but which is constantly used 
by Keating, and by other writers of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: pA crgaupgar 
ATI Cgac so, “this Ceat was a mighty man;” is i 
(bAUbA) pA bGAU bo iribAc Coill, b’AR b’Ainm 
bflios ©ACUR, “it is she (Banba) who was wife to 
Mac Coll, whose proper name was Eathur;” 6s g 

ATI SCOICbGARlA pA CGAU^A COICCGAUU SAU SCICIA 
AU CRAC bo CRiAll tlGirnGAb AiRbG, “since it is 
the Scotic language which was the common tongue 
in Scythia in the time that Neimheadh emigrated 
from it.”* 

10. Eor the distinction between ca and is, see 
Idioms. 


*For the various forms assumed by this verb in the ancient 
language, see O’Donovan’s most instructive article in his 
“Irish Grammar,” p. 161. 
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(3.) B heir im, i give. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 

Plural 

1. t a bra mao is. 

2. tabraib. 

3. tabradaois. 

Indicative Mood. 

First Person Singular. 

Present: be ir im, t a br a im, or 

t ugaim. 

Consuet. Pres.: be ir e a n n. 

Past: cugar. 

Consuet.Past: beirinn,cuoainn. 

Future: bearf adjabarf ad. 

coNDiHONAL bea r f a inn, ca ba r f a inn. 

MOOD: 

iNEiNiTivE; d 0 cabairt. Participle; a g tabairt. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE; be ir cea r, 13 ba r ca r, t ugba r, me, t u, e, &c. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present: be ir ce a r, t ugba r. 

Past: tugab. 

Consuet. Past: be ir cibe, cugca ibe. 

Future: bearf 3r, cabarf 3r. [ M e,tLi, e, &c. 

CONDIHONAL bea rf 3 ibe, caba rf 3 ibe. 

MOOD: 

j 

INFINITIVE; d 0 tie ic 1 31531 cs, d 0 tieic cugc3. 
Participle; 1 3 ti3 r c3 , c ugc3. 


With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers 


Singular. 

1 . . . . 

2. tabair. 

3. tabrabse. 
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1 . This verb is made up of three different verbs: 
in some of the tenses any one of the three may 
be employed; in some, either of two; and in some 
only one; as shown in the paradigm. 

2. In the present tense, beirim (but not the 
other two verbs) takes the particle d 0 (which is a 
mark of the past in regular verbs), and commonly 
has its initial aspirated 


(4.) B eir im, I bear, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. . . . 1. beirimis. 

2. beir. 2.beirib. 

s.beireab se. s.beiridis. 

Indicative Mood 


First Person Singular. 
Present: bsjrUTl. 

Consuet. Present: b 6 i r 6 9 n n. 

Past: rugas. 

Consuet. Past: b 61 r i n n. 

Future: bearfad. 


Conditional heart ainn. 

MOOD: 


With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers. 


j 


INFINITIVE; d 0 bPeic. PARTICIPLE 9 Q b f 6 ic . 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Mood; be ir cea r me, cu, e, &c. 
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THE VERB. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present: 

Past: 

Consuet. Past: 
Future: 

Conditional 

MOOD: 

INEINITIVE; d 0 


beircear. 
ruga^. 
beird. 
bearf ar. 

bearf atee. 


beic beirce. 


[ M e^cu, e,&c. 


Participle; beirce. 


( 5 .) Cim, I see. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

1 . . . . 

2. f eic. 

3. f eiceab se. 


Plural. 

1. f eicimisj eicimid. 

2. f eicib. 

3. f eic id IS. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 

1. cibim, cl m, f e ic im. l. cibmid, d mid d eic imid 

2. dbir, drd eicir. 2. dbd, ddd eicd. 

3. dbibsddb s^feicib se. 3.dbid,dddeicid. 

Consuet. Pres.; cibea nn, f eicea nn, me, t u, se, &c. 


Lconnarcas. 

2. connarcais. 

3. connairc se. 


Past. 

iconcamar. 

2. concabar. 

3. concabar. 


Consuet. Past: 
Future: 

Conditional 

MOOD: 


First Person Singular, 
dbinn or cinn. 
dbf ead ordf ead. 

dbf inn, or df inn, or 
peicf inn. 


With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers. 


Infinitive Mood; d 'peicsin or d 'peicsint. 
PARTICIPLE; ag feicsin orag feicsint. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood; f eiccear, me, cu, e, &c. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense: 
Past: 

Past. Consuet.: 
Future: 

Conditional 

Mood: 


citicear orf eiccear. 
cpnnarca‘6. 
cl'oci orf eiCcl. 
ci’of ear orf eicf ear. 

ci’of tee orf eicf tee. 


e, cu, e, &c. 


iNEiNiTivEM ood; do beic f e ic ce . Participle; f e ict e 

1 . CIbim is defective in some of its moods and 
tenses, which are supplied by other verbs—the 
imperative and infinitive by f eicim or f aicim, and 
the past indicative of both voices by an old verb— 
otherwise disused—C 0 n n a r C a im. 

2. F e ic im or f a ic im, although it is brought in 
among the irregular verbs to supply the defects 
of cibim, is itself regular. 

3 . Observe that the initial of cibim is always 
aspirated. 


(6.) C I uinim. I hear. 

Indicative Mood. 

Past Tense. 

Lcualas. icualamar. 

2. cualais. 2.cualabar. 

3. cualaib se. 3.cualadar. 

INEINITIVE Mood Active; do cl o s or d o cl o ist in. 

Participle Active ; a g c I o s or a g c I o ist in. 

1 . In all the other moods and tenses, C I uinim is 
regular, and is conjugated like bua 11 . 
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THE VERB. 

(7.) D ea naim, I do. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 


L . . . 

2 . dean, 
a.deanab se. 


Ldeanam, deanamaois, 
deanamaoid. 

2. deanai«. 

3. deanaidis. 


Indicative Mood. 


Past Tense. 


irigneas, > 6 earnas, > 6 ea- 
nas. 

2 . r ignis, > 6 earnais, > 6 ea- 
nais. 

3. rigne se,i 6 earnai 6 se, 
dean se. 


Lri 5 neamar,«earnamar, 

> 6 eanamar. 

2 . rigneabar,i 6 earnabar, 

■oeanabar. 

3 . ri 5 neadar,> 6 earnadar, 

> 6 eanadar. 


First Person Singular. 

Present: dsanaiiTi. 

Consuet. Pres.: deanann. 

Consuet.Past: gni^inn, ^6arnainn, ^Sa¬ 
na inn. 

Future: d6anfad. 

Conditional a nf a inn. 


With the 
usual termina- 
^ tions for the 
other persons 
and numbers. 


Mood: ^ J 

Infinitive Mood; d 0 ^eanamordo ^eana^. 
Participle; ag deanamorag deana^. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood; D ea nt a r me, cu, e, &c. 


Present: 

Past: 

Consuet. Past: 
Future: 


Indicative Mood. 
deantar. 
ri 5 nea«,dearna> 6 . 
gnid. 
deanf ar. 


e, cu, e, &c. 


Conditional a nf a i^e. 

Mood: J 

iNHNiTivEM ood; d 0 beic deanta. PARTiaPLE;deanta. 
1. This verb and the next borrow from each 


other to form some of the moods and tenses in 
which they are defective. 
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( 8 .) Gnim or nim, i do. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 


First Person Singular. 

Present: QnjlTl ornilTl. ^ 

Past: gnj^eas or ni^eas. 

Consuet. Past: gni^inn orPii^inn. 


With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present: gnjc6ar or nic6ar. 

Consuet. Past: I cl or n I cl. 



1 . This verb is used in no other moods or tenses; 
but so far as it goes it is very common in both 
forms—with and without the g (gnim and nim). 
The other moods and tenses are expressed by 
means of beanaim. 


( 9 .) D eir im, i say. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. . . . i.abram,abramaois.abramaoid. 

2. abair. 2.abrate. 

3. abra^ se. 3.abrabaois. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Ldeirim. Ldeirimid. 

2. deirir. 2.deircte. 

3. deir se. 3.deirid. 

Consuet. Pres, beireann me, t U, se, &c. 
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idubras. 
2.dutDrais. 
s.dutiairt se. 


Past. 

Ldubramar. 
2. d utir a tea r. 
a.dutiradar. 


Firet Person Singular. 

With the usual 
terminations for 
the other persons 
and numbers. 

Infinitive Mood; do r a b. Participle; a g r a b. 


Consuet. Past: 
Future: 

Conditional 

Mood: 


oeirinn. 
bearf ad. 

bearf ainn, 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood; a ba rca r me, t u, e, &c. 


Present: 

Past: 

Consuet Past: 
Future: 

Conditional 

MOOD: 


Indicative Mood. 

deircear. 
dubra«. 
deird. 
dearf ar. 

dearf ai>6e. 


e, cu, e, &c. 


Infinitive Mood; d 0 beic ratete,do beic raite. 


Participle; r a ibt e, r a it e. 

1 . The verb a br a im, I say, from which deipim 
borrows its imperative, is itself a regular verb. 

2. Observe the characteristics of d Libra S, the 
past indicative active:— (a) it does not take the 
participle do or ro; (b) the initial is not aspirated. 

3. The letter a is often prefixed to this verb 
for the sake of emphasis; as a d e ir im for d e ir im, 
I say; a dubairt sefordubairt se, he said. 
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( 10 .) F agaim orgeibim, i find. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

1 . . . . 

2. fas. 

3. f asab se. 


Plural. 

1. f asmaoisj asmaoid. 

2. f a^a ib. 

3. f asaid IS. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 

1. f asaimorseibim. ifasmaoid orseibmid. 

2. fa^air orseibip. 2.f asbaiborseibcib. 

3. fasaib se^orseib se. 3.fasaid orseibid. 

Past. 

1. f uaras. i.f uaramar. 

2. f uarais. 2.f uarabar. 

3. fuair se. 3.fuaradar. 


Consuet. Past: 
Future: 

Future neg. &mteiTog. 


First Person Singular. 

f ajainn orgeibinn. 
jeatiad.jeotiad. 
jeabad ortif uijead. 


With the 
usual termina- 
>tions for the 


Conditional s^a ba inn, s^o bain n, 
MOOD: orb-f a 5 ainn,b-f uijinn. 


other persons 
and numbers. 


INFINITIVE; d pa ga il. Participle; a g f a sa il. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Mood; f agba r me, cu, e, &c. 


Present: 

Past: 

Consuet. Past: 
Conditional 

MOOD: 


Indicative Mood. 

f agcar. 
f uaraborf ric. 
geibci. 

§6 a bca ibe, b- f uigcibe. 


e, cu, e, &c. 


(Defective in Infinitive and Participle.) 
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1 . The second form of this verb (^eibilTl) has its 
initial aspirated in the present and future active. 

2. The past tense (f uaras, &c.) may or may 
not take the particle do or r0; but its initial con¬ 
sonant is not aspirated. 


( 11 .) Icim, I eat. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


First Person Singular, 
Future Indicative: io r f ad. 


Conditional 

MOOD: 


iorf ainn. 


with the usual termi- 
y nations for the other 
persons and numbers. 


1 . The past indicative is either the regular form 
d 'icea S, &c, or the irregular d ua r (with the usual 
terminations:— bua is, buai^ se, &c.) 

2. The infinitive is d 'ice . 

3 . In other respects this verb is regular. 


(12.) R i^im, I reach. 
Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

1 . . . . 


2. r is. 

3. risea^ se. 


Plural. 

1. rismis. 

2. r isi^. 

3. rigid IS. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. r igim 

2. r igir 

3. rig se. 


1. r igmid. 

2. r igci. 

3. r igid. 
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1. RATl^AS. 1. RATl^AmAR. 

2. RATl^AIS. 2. RATl^AlDAR. 

3. RAini^ se, RATIAI^ se. 3. RAn^AtJAR. 


First Person Singular. 
Consuet. Past: Ri^mn. 

Future: Ri^peAt). 

Conditional Rigpmn. 


With the usual termi¬ 
nations for the other per¬ 
sons and numbers. 


Mood: 


Infinitive; t)o riaccaiti or roccaiti. 


1. The past, future, and conditional, are some¬ 
times expressed by a different verb, as follows: — 
but this form (which is the same form as the in¬ 
finitive), is not often met with in the modern lan¬ 
guage. 


First Person Singular. 
Past: RIACCAS. 

Future: RiACcpAt). 

Conditional RfAccpAinn. 
Mood: 


With the usual termi¬ 
nations for the other persons 
and numbers. 


(13.) Ceibim, / go. 

Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 


2. cab. 

3. ceibeAb se. 


Plural. 

1. cabmfR. 

2. cabib. 

3. cabt)fs. 


Indicative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. cabim. 

2. cabiR. 

3. cab sa 


Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. cabmft). 

2. cabcfb or cacib 

3. cabit). 
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1 . CUA^AS. 

2 . CUA^AIS. 

3. cuAi^ se . 


THE VERB. 

Past Tense. 

1. CUA^mAR. 

2. CUA^bAR. 

3. CUA^t)AR. 



There is another form of the past tense of this 
verb used after the particles 50, nf, &c., which 
O’Donovan classes as a subjunctive mood. The 
negative nf, which aspirates, is here prefixed: after 
50, the initial would be eclipsed. 

1. nf ^GACAS. 1. nf ^eACAruAR. 

2. nf ^GACAIS. 2. nf ^GACAlDAR. 

3. nf ^GACAI^ se . 3. nf ^GACAt)AR. 

First Person Singular. 

Consuet. Past: CGi^mn. 

Future: RACf At) or RACAt). 

Conditional RACfAinn or RACAinn. 

Mood: 


With the 
usual termina- 
^ tions for the 
other persons 
and numbers. 


Ineinitive; t)o ^ul. Participle; a^ t)ul. 


(14.) Cigim , / come. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

1. . . . 1. cigimfs or ci^GAm. 

2. CAR or C15. 2. Cl^l^. 

3. ci^GA^ se . 3. ci^mfs. 

Indicative Mood. 


1. ci^im. 

2. C151R. 

3. C15 se . 


Present Tense. 

1. ci^imft). 

2. ci^f^, cigcf^ 

3. cigm. 
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1 . CATl^AS. 

2 . CATl^AIR. 

3 . CAinic se. 


Past Tense. 

1 . CATl^AmAR. 

2 . CATl^AlDAR. 

3. CAn5At)AR. 


First Person Singular 

Consuet. Past: ci^mn. 

Future: ciocpAb. 

Conditional ciocfAmn 

Mood: 


With the usual termi- 
^ nations for the other 
persons and numbers. 


Infinitive; t)o cgacc. Participle; a^ cgacc. 


OTHER DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

1 . The following defective verbs are often met 
with in the modern language. 

Air or ar, “says.” It is used only in the third 
person, much like the English defective verb quoth; 
as, AIR SG, says he: CRGUt) t)o bGunp air t)Am? Ap 
t)iARmAit): “ ‘What wilt thou do for me?’ says 
Diarmaid;” t)GAn goIus tiumn ruAR a b-puil sg, ar 
siAt), “ ‘give knowledge to us where he is,’ said 
they (or say they).” In the older writings this verb 
is often written ol. 

Ac bAC, he (or she) died. 

t)AR, it seems, it seemed, or it might seem (ac¬ 
cording to the tense or mood of the verb with which 
it is connected). t)AR liom, methinks or me- 
thought; t)AR Igac it seems or seemed to thee; 
and so on with the rest of these prepositional pro¬ 
nouns singular and plural: ric sg, t)AR liom, 

ruAR ATI §AOic, he ran, methought (or it seemed 
to me) like the wind. 

tDli^CGAR, it is lawful, it is allowed. 
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D US, to know; cainic se dus an raib siad ann,he 
came (in order) to know whether they were there. 

F e a d a r, I know; used only negatively and in¬ 
terrogatively, and in the present tense: ni pea d a r 
me, I do not know; ni peadar se, he does not 
know; an b-feadrabar? do ye know? 

Ni f uI a ir, it is necessary (or "must," used im¬ 
personally); n I fulair bam a beic air siubal,"itis 
necessary for me to be (or I must be) walking 
(away)." 


CHAPTER VI. 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 
INTERJECTIONS. 

I. ADVERBS. 

1 . There are not many simple adverbs in the 
Irish language. Far the greatest number of the 
Irish adverbs are compounds of two or more words. 

2 . An adverb may be formed from an adjective 
by prefixing the particle go , which in this applica¬ 
tion has the same effect as the English postfix ly; 
as borb, fierce; go borb, fiercely. Almost all 
Irish adjectives admit of being changed in this 
manner to adverbs. 

3 . Besides the adverbs formed in this way, there 
are many compound adverbs, which are generally 
made up of a noun and a preposition; the prepo¬ 
sition often causing an eclipsis. 

4 . The following is an alphabetical list of the 
compound adverbs in most general use, with a few 
of the simple adverbs. Some of the compound 
adverbs become, in some situations, prepositions: — 

A b- f a d , far off, in space or A d -10 Sa d , at first, in the 

time. beginning. 

Abus, on this side. (See A d -1 ua ib, northwards. 

call.) A g- C 6 a d 0 ir, immediately. 
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A ^-cem, far off. 

A g-corhnui^e, always. 

A^ sm, there. 

As so, here. 

A^ sut), yonder. 

Air ais, back, backward. — 
(See AIR ^^m.) 

Air bAll, on the spot, in 
stantly. 

Air bic, at all. 

Air bun, on foundation: 
CUR AIR bun, to found, 
to institute. 

Air ceAnA, in like manner; 
in general. 

Air coi^ce, for ever. 

Air ei^in, with difficulty; 
perforce:—AIR Ais no air 
ei^in, by consent or by 
force: nolens volens; willy 
nilly. 

Air 5-cul, backwards, back: 
CUR AIR 5-cul—the op¬ 
posite to CUR AIR bun—to 
put back, to abolish. 

Air leic, apart, separately. 

Air rho^, in a manner; so 
that. 

Air son, for the sake of. 

Air UAiRib, at times; some¬ 
times. 

AmAC, out of, outside. 

ArhAin, alone, only. 

AmARAC, to-morrow. 

Amui^, outside. 

Arhuil, like, as. 

An AiRtie, on high. 

Ane, yesterday. 

Anfos, from below, upwards. 

Ann einpeACC, together. 

Ann sin, there. 

Ann so, here; 

Ann sut), yonder. 

A n-t)eAS, southward. 

AnAice, near. 


[part II. 

An All, to this side; hither. 

A n^AR, near. 

Amu, to-day. 

Anois, now. 

Anonn, to that side; thither. 
An CAn, when. 

AnuAS, from above, down¬ 
wards. 

Argir, last night. 

ARiAfh, ever. 

Aris, again. 

Ascgac, in, into. 

Asci§, in, inside. 
bGA^ nAC, little but; almost. 
Ca b-AS, CAt) AS, CAnAS, 
from what? whence? 

Ca rhGit), how many? how 
much ? 

CaIC, ca b-AIC, CIA AlC, 
what place ? 
bG bRi^, because, 
bo sfoR, always. 

©A^on, that is; i.e.; id est. 
Pa, gives an adverbial mean¬ 
ing to some words. 

Pa CGAtioiR, immediately. 
Pa «eoi5, at last. 

FA ^6, twice. 

Pa SGAC, by turns; respec¬ 
tively. 

Pa CRf, thrice. 

50 bRAC, for ever (lit. to 
[the] judgment). 

50 t)Girhin, verily; truly; 
indeed. 

50 t)-cf, unto, 
go poll, yet^ awhile, 
go b-iomlAn, altogether, 
go Igir, entirely, 
go Igor, enough. 
lomoRRO, however, more¬ 
over, indeed. 

ITIaiIIg sg, together with. 
ITIar An ^-CGAtinA, likewise; 
in like manner. 
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ITIar Aon le, together with. 
r\o 50, until. 

O som Ale, from that time 
out. 

Os cionn, above. 

Sfos, downwards. 

SoiR, eastwards. 


SuAS, upwards. 

CHaII, on the other side; be¬ 
yond. (See Abus.) 
CAmAll, awhile. 

Cuille eile, besides; more¬ 
over. 


II. PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The following is a list of the simple preposi¬ 


tions:— 

A or I, in; as A mbAile, in 
the town. 

A, out of, or from (unusual); 
as A iriurhAm, out of 
Munster. 

As or AI5, at, with. 

Air, ar, upon. 

Ann, in. This takes s before 
the article. (See page 17.) 

Ar, out of. 

CHum, to or towards, for the 
purpose of. 

t)AR, used in swearing, equi¬ 
valent to by: t)AR mo bRiA- 
CAR, “by my word.” 

t)o, to. t)e, from, off, of. 

©At)AR, the same as Ibip. 

Pa or pAOi, under. 

^An, without. 

50, towards, along with. It 
takes s before the article 
an; as sus An t)-ci§, to the 
house. 


1, the same as a. 

Iar, after. It takes s before 
the article (An), and be¬ 
comes lARS. 

lt)iR, between. 

Im, the same as um. 

le or Re, with. It takes s 
before the article (An), and 
then becomes leis or Ris. 

ITIar, like, as. 

O, from. 

Os, over, above. 

Re, RIA, before. It takes s 
before the article (An). 

SeAC, beyond, besides. 

Car, over, across. It takes 
s before the article (An), 
and then becomes cars. 

Crg, through. It takes s 
before the article, and then 
becomes CRes. 

CRft), the same as CRe. 

Um or im, about. 


2. Some of the simple prepositions are amalga¬ 
mated with the personal and possessive pronouns, 
for which see pages 41, 45. 

3. Besides the simple prepositions, there are in 
Irish a number of compound prepositions. Each 
of these consists of a simple preposition followed 
by a noun; and in many of them the initial of the 
noun is eclipsed by the influence of the simple 
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preposition. In some cases the preposition has 
dropped out and only the noun remains. 

4. The following is a list of the most usual 
compound prepositions, with their meanings: — 

A h-piAhuAise, in presence of. 

A h-pocAiR, with, along with. 

A t)-CAOih, in regard to, concerning. 

A t)-cimceAU: see cimceAll, 

A ^-ceAun, at the head of, at the end of, with regard to. 

A 5-comne, against, for (in the phrase to go for): Ricit) a 
5-comne A ceile, “they run against each other:” t)o 
cuAit) se A g-comne a acar, he went for his father. 
A 5-C01S, by the side of, hard by, along. This is often con¬ 
tracted to cots: cots UA bRi§t)e, “beside the (river) 
Bride.” 

A h-Aicle, after: a h-Aicle ua lAoi^e sm, “after that lay.” 
AmeAS^, amongst: sios AmeAs^ ua g-coiUceA^, “down 
amongst the woods.” 

A Iacair, in presence of. 

Air a§ai^, forward, over against, opposite: t)ul air a^ai^, 
to go forward, to progress: air a^ai^ ua ^Aoice, oppo¬ 
site (exposed to) the wind. 

Air beAlAib, in front of, opposite: t)o lui^tiis t)o ^uac 
A n-iom^Aih AR heAlAib a u-acar, “they used to lie. 
customarily, in beds opposite their father” (Children of 
Lir). 

Air bun, on foundation. 

Air ceAun, for (in the phrase to go for); as a tiubAiRC 
r\Aise le b-ARt)An t)ul air cenn peR^uis, “Naisi said 
to Ardan to go for Fergus.” 

Air peA^, through, throughout, during: air peA^ bliA^UA, 
“during a year.” 

Air put), thoughout, amongst air put) ua t)-conn, amongst 
the waves. 

Air 5-cul, behind. 

Air son, for the sake of, although. 

A n-t)iAi^, after: a n-t)iAi^ a c 4 le, after one another, one 
after another. 

Cois, contracted from a 5-cois. 

bAlA, as to: t)AlA blAUAitie, “as to Blanaid.” 

X)'e\s, after: X>'e\s ua t)flinne, “after the deluge.” 
b’lonnsAigi^ or t)’ionnsAi§e, towards: ^Iuaisgas Roirhe 
ti'ionnsAige Aluin^e, “he goes forward towards his ship.” 
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t)ocum, towards. 
t)o ReiR, according to. 

50 nui^e, unto, until. 

50 t)-a, to, unto, as far as: siubAil 50 t)-a au t)ORUs, 
walk to the door, 

lomcusA, as to: lomcusA ptimn, “as to Finn.” 

f ^A cuAiRim, towards. 

Airh le or lAirh Re, near, by, beside: sui^ lAirh liom, sit 
near me; lAirh Re beAnuAib boiRce, “beside Beanna 
Boirche.” 

Os cionn, over, above : t)iA os cionn ^ac uile 

ni^, “love God above all things:” ro ^ri^ os cionn An 
§AOi, “he rose over the spear.” 

1 5-cionn, the same as a 5-ceAnn: 1 5-cionn nA bliA^nA, 
“at the end of the year.” 

Car ceAnn, besides, for the sake of, beyond, in preference to. 
Car ais, backwards; same as air ais. 

Car eis, after; the same as beis: car eis ua SArhnA, 
“after the Samhain (1st of November).” 

CimceAll, about, around: cgacc cimceAll t)biARmAt)A, 
“to go around Dermat.” 

Os corhAiR, in presence of, before the face of: os corhAiR 
pbinn, “in presence of Finn.” 

III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. There are few simple conjunctions in the 
Irish language. 

2. There are, however, many compound con¬ 
junctions, much like the English conjunctional 
phrases, “for the reason that,” “to the end that,” 
&c. 

3. Generally speaking, the meanings of the 
compound conjunctions may be easily gathered 
from the signification of the words that compose 
them; but there are a few whose meanings are 
not so plain. 

4. The following is a list of the simple con¬ 
junctions with their meanings, together with those 
of the compound conjunctions whose meanings 
are not quite obvious. 
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Acc, but, except. 

Acc ceATiA, but however. 

Asus, and; often contracted 
to a's, as, and ’s. 

Air ATI A^bAR sm, where¬ 
fore. 

An, an interrogative parti¬ 
cle: An b-f uil sf si An? Is 
she well ? 

Ar, the same as the last, 
only used with the past 
tense. See. p. 58. 

bfob), although: it is really 
the third singular impera¬ 
tive of the verb CAim. 

Cfb): see ^fb). 

Corn, as. 

t)A, if: sometimes written 

t)A mo. 

bo bRi§, because. 

bo cum 50, in order that. 

P6s, yet, moreover. 

51^, or 5 ib)eAb), although. 

50, that. 

5 onAb) AIRG sin, wherefore. 


[part II. 

5ur, that: formed of the 
preceding and Ro: see p. 58. 

lonA, inA: see nA. 

lonnus 50, in order that, so 
that. 

ITIa, if.^ 

ITIa ca 50, although that. 

ITIar, as: see munA. 

iriunA, if not, unless; often 
written muR, and even 
(corruptly) mAR. 

iriAiseAb), if so, well then. 

ITIar sin, mAR so, in that 
manner, in this manner: 
thus. 

r\A, than: see lonA. 

r\A, nor, not. 

r\6, or: often pronounced nu 
in Munster. 

O, since, seeing that, because. 

O carIa, since, whereas. 

OiR, because. 

Sul, before. 

Uime sin, therefore, where¬ 
fore. 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 

1. The following is a list of the most common 
interjections. Besides these there are many inter- 
jectional expressions somewhat like the English, 
“O shame!” “Alack! and well-a-day!” but it is 
not necessary to enumerate them: — 


A, the sign of the vocative 
case, usually translated O. 
As CRUA§, alas! what pity! 
©ISC, hush! list 
Paraor, f araoir, alas 
Paraoir s®ur, alas! O 
sharp sorrow! 
peAC, see ! behold 
ITIair^, woe! O sad! 


irionAiRe, O shame! 
irionuAR, alas! woe is me! 

ITlo CRUA^: see as crua§. 
Oc, uc, alas! 

OcoTi, or ucori, alas! written 
ocAn or ucAn in old writ¬ 
ings.^ 

OlA^on, alasl 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 

1. There are in Irish, as in other languages, 
prefixes and affixes, which modify the meanings of 
words. 


I. PREFIXES. 

1. The following is a list of the principal pre¬ 
fixes with their meanings: it will be observed that 
many of them have a double form, which arises 
from conformity to the rule CAol le CAol &c. 

2. Most of these are inseparable particles; but 
a few are also employed independently as separate 
words. 

Ais or eis, back or again, like English re: as loc, pay¬ 
ment; Aisioc, repayment, restitution: eiR^e, rising; eiseiR^e 
resurrection. 

Arh or Airh, a negative particle, like English un: as Rei^, 
open, clear; AirhRei^, difficult, rough. 

An, an intensitive particle: as Iuac^airgac, joyful ; as au- 
lUAC^AiReAC, overjoyed. 

An or Ain, a negative particle, like English un: as crac 
time; AncRAC, untimely: mlan, desire; AinrhiAn, evil de¬ 
sire. 

Ac, a reiterative, like English re: as ra^, a saying; acra^, 
a repetition. 

Ac has sometimes the meaning of English dis in dismantie: 
as cumA, a form; ACCumA^, to deform, to destroy; rio^a^, 
to crown or elect a king; AlCRlo^A^, to dethrone. 

bAn, feminine (from beAn, a woman); as gacIac, a mes¬ 
senger; bAn-GAclAC or bAm-GAclAC, a female messenger. 

bic or bloc, lasting, constant: as bGO, living; bicbGO, 
everlasting. 
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Corn, equal: English co or con: as AimseAR, time; corh- 
AimseARAC, contemporary. 

t)eA§, t)ei5, good: as blAS, taste; beA^blAS, good or 
pleasant taste. 

t)fo, a negative, like English dis: as c4llt6e, wise; t)f- 
ceilli^e, foolish: ceAnn, a head; bfceAnnA^, to behead. 

t)ROC, t)ROic, bad or evil: as obAiR, a work; bROC-obAiR 
an evil work. 

t)o and so are opposites, as are also often the letters b and s. 
t)o denotes difficulty, or HI, or the absence of some good or posi¬ 
tive quality: as pAicseATiAC or sopAicseATiAC, visible; bo- 
pAicseATiAC, invisible: bolAS, tribulation^ soIas, comfort: 
bOTiAS, ill luck; sotias, good luck: bo-^euncA, hard to be 
done; so-^euncA, easy to be done: bubAC, sad; subAC, 
merry. 

©A, a negative, often causing eclipsis: as bAin^eATi, strong; 
GAbAm^eATi, weak: coir, just; ga^coir, injustice: CRom, 
heavy; GAbCRom, light. 

©AS, a negative: as onoiR, honour; gasotioir, dishonour: 
sIati, healthful; gasIati, sick: CAiRbGAS, friendship; gas- 
CAiRbGAS, enmity. 

po. under: as buiriG, a man; pobuiriG, an under-man, a 
common man, a servant. 

Pric, against, back, contra: as buillG, a stroke; pRicbuil- 
Ig, a back stroke: bAC, a hook; pRiocbAC, a back-hook, a barb. 

11 , lol, many: as lomAb, much; iliomAb, sundry, various: 
bAC, a colour; lolbACAC, many coloured: pAobAR, an edge; 
lolpAobAiR, many-edged weapons. 

In, ion, fit: as bGuncA, done; inbGuncA, fit to be done: 
RAibcG, said; lonRAibcG, fit to be said. 

Un, full, used as an intensitive: as AibbGil, vast; 
lAnAib-bGil, awfully vast. 

Igac, half: as UAIR, an hour; Igacuair, half an hour. 
This word is also used to denote one of a pair: thus suit, an 
eye; Igac-suiI (literally half an eye), one of two eyes. See 
“ Idiom, No. 13 .” 

mf, mfo, a negative: as mGAS, respect; mirhGAS, disres¬ 
pect: corhAiRlG, advice; miocorhAiRlG, evil advice. 

riGArh, nGirh, a negative: as coimsi^CG, comprehensible; 
nGArhcomsi^CG, incomprehensible: nib, a thing; nGirh- 
nib, nothing. 

I^Gurh, before, like English pre: as RAibcG, said; RGurh 
RAibcG, aforesaid. 

1^0, an intensitive particle: as moR, great; RO-rhoR, very 
great. 
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Sar, an intensitive particle: as mAic, good; SAR-rhAic, 
very good. 

So, SOI, the opposite to t)0, denotes apt, easy, good: 
as tiGARhcA, proved; soi^eARhcA, easily proved. 

Ur or uiR, an intensitive particle: as fseAl, low; umfseAl, 
very low, humble, mean, vile. 

II. AFFIXES OR TERMINATIONS.* 

1. The following is a list of the principal affixes 
or terminations, with their meanings; but it does 
not include inflectional terminations, which are all 
given in connection with declensions and con¬ 
jugations. 

Ac, when it is the termination of an adjective, means full 
of, abounding in, like the English y and ous, with the former 
of which it seems cognate; as t)RAi§eAn, the black-thorn; 
tiRAi^eAfiAC, abounding in black-thorn: bRiACAR, a word; 
bRiACRAC, wordy, talkative. 

Ac, as the termination of a noun, generally denotes a per¬ 
sonal agent; as curhACt), power: curhACbAC, a mighty per¬ 
son: ConriACCAC, a native of Connaught. 

Acc, an abstract termination, like the English ness and ty 
(inprobity): as carcatiac, charitable; carcatiacc, charity: 
moR and moRbA, great; moRbACC, greatness. 

Aibe, uibe, or ibe, a personal termination, denoting a doer; 
as cos, a foot; coisi^e, a walker: ciomAn, drive; ciomAn- 
Aibe, a driver. 

Airg or IRG, a personal termination, denoting an agent or 
doer; as loR^, a track; Ior^airg, a tracker: cgaI^, guile; 
cgaI^airg, a deceiver. 

ArhAil has the same meaning as the English like and ly: as 
plAic, a prince; plAiCGArhAil, princely. 

An, a diminutive termination, but it has now nearly lost its 
diminutive sense ; as loc a lake ; locAn, a small lake. 

As or GAS, and sometimes the letter s alone, a termination 
denoting abstract quality, like acc; as AOibmn, delightful; 


* For a full account of these terminations see the author’s 
“Origin and History of Irish Names of Places.” Second 
series. Chaps. I. and II. 
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AOibneAS, delightfulness or delight: ceann, a head; cgati- 
TiAS, headship, authority. 

btiAR and bRe have a collective or cumulative sense; as 
t)uille, a leaf; t)UilleAbAR, foliage: t)AiR, an oak; t)AiRbRe, 
a place of oaks. 

CtiAR has a collective sense like the last; as beann, a peak 
or gable; beAnncAR, abounding in peaks or gables. 

be, an ancient adjectival termination, has much the same 
meaning as the English ful and ly (in manly). In the 
modern language it is varied to the forms t)A, bA, and ca; as 
moR, great; moRbA, majestic: J'gar, a man; peARbA, 
manly: mfle, a champion; mileAbcA, champion-like, 
knightly. 

© denotes abstract quality, like acc; as pinn, fair or 
white; pmne, fairness: bo^, soft; bui^e, softness. 

In, a diminutive termination. This may be said to be the 
only diminutive that still retains its full force in the living 
language; and it is much used in Ireland even where Irish is 
not spoken. bocAR, a road; bocAiRm {hohereen), a little 
road: crush, a pitcher; cruiskeen, a little pitcher. 

Iac, nAC, RAC, CAC, CRAC, have all the same meaning as ac, 
namely, full of, abounding in ; as bRis, break; bRislGAC, a 
breach, a complete defeat: muc, a pig; muclAC, a piggery: 
luACAiR, rushes; luACARnAC, a rushy place: bo^, a bog or 
soft place; bo^RAC, a place full of bogs: coill, a wood; 
coillCGAC, a woody place. These seem to be cognate with the 
terminations in the English words poult-ry, varie-ty, &c. 

iribAR means abounding in, like the English/u/ and ly; 
as bRi§, power; bRio^rhAR, powerful. 

05, a diminutive termination; as cfAR, black; cfARO^, a 
black little animal (a clock): ^AbAl, a fork; ^AbAlo^, a little 
fork. 

OiR, or boiR, or coir, denotes an agent or doer, the same 
as the English er in reaper; as bUAil, strike; bUAilCGOiR, a 
thresher: comriGAl, a candle; comnlGOiR, a candlestick: 
spGAl, a scythe; spGAlAboiR, a mower. 

l^G has a collective signification, like bAR; as bGUl, the 
mouth; bGlRG, language, speech. 

Sgac is used as a sort of feminine termination; as ^aII, 
an Englishman; ^aiIIsgac, an Englishwoman: omsGAC, a 
female fool (from an old root on, whence the old word 6n- 
mic, a fool, the equivalent of the modern AmAbAn). 

Cac and crac: see Iac. 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX.^ 

CHAPTER I. 

NOUNS. 

1 . When two nouns come together signifying 
different things, the second one is in the genitive 
case; as ^uc ^a^air, the voice of a hound; 

I h-plAicios ©ReAun, “in the sovereignty of 
Erin;” Uarr ua h-mse, the top of the island. 

The noun in the genitive always follows the noun that 
governs it. 

2. When the genitive noun is singular mascu¬ 
line, its initial is aspirated if the article is used; 
as ruAC AU fiR, the son of the man. (See pages 
17, 18, for this rule and its exceptions). 

3. When the article is not used with the 
governed noun in the singular number, the initial 
of the latter is generally not aspirated (except in 
the case mentioned in next Rule); as CouaII 
I 5-CROCAih bAis, “Conall in the forms of death;” 
A n-t)6lAS bR6it)e a's peme, “in the sorrow of 

bondage and of pain.” 

* Several of the rules of Syntax have been unavoidably 
anticipated in Orthography and Etymology, as they are in 
every Irish Grammar. These rules will be referred to in 
their proper places in this Syntax, or repeated when thought 
necessary. 
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4. When the noun in the genitive is a proper 
name, its initial is generally aspirated, even 
though the article is not used; as sliocc ghAoi^il, 
“the race of Gaodhal;” cloi^eArh ITlhAnAnnAm, 
“the sword of Manannan.” 

Exception In this case, t) and c often resist aspiration 
(P- 34); as ©iRe m^eAU t)eAlbAoic, “Eire, the daughter of 
Dealbhaoth.” 

5. If the governed noun be in the genitive 
plural, its initial is eclipsed with the article, 
(for which see page 18); and the initial is generally 
aspirated, if the article is not used; as tDAin^en 
rhAC n-UiRueAC, “the fortress of [the] sons of 
Usna;” bui^eAU cura^, “a company of knights;” 
t)iAS hAU, “two women” (or rather “a pair of 
women”). 

Even in the absence of the article however, an eclipsis 
sometimes occurs; as uaoi UAonhAR t)o hi a^ cgacc 
t)’iARRAih) cfoRA A^us CAUA h-f GAR u-GiRioun, “nine times 
nine persons who were coming to demand the taxes and 
tributes of the men of Erin.” 

Sometimes also, in the absence of the article, the noun in 
the genitive plural is neither aspirated nor eclipsed. 

6 . When two nouns come together signifying 
the same thing (or in apposition), they generally 
agree in case; as fluAhA AiR5iot>lAm mAc 
©ACCA15 mic ©At)ARlAirh, “Nuadha Silver-hand, 
son of Eachtach, son of Eadarlamh;” ua t)-CRf 
h-pmuGArhuA, ruAc ©ocAih), “of the three Fin- 
navnas, sons of Eochad.” 

Here, in the first example, r\UAh)A is nominative, and so is 
ruAC, which is in apposition to it; ©accai§ is genitive, and 
so is the next word, mic, which is in apposition to it. In 
the second example, pmuGArhuA is in the genitive (plural), 
and ruAC also, in apposition to it, is in the genitive (plural). 

For exceptions to this Rule, see “Idioms,” No. 33, p. 129. 
See also next rule. 

7. The last rule is not always observed: 
departures from it are sometimes found, even in 
good Irish writings; as, f Ainni^G bui^G or^a ruAR 
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AR iTlHAIRe, bGATl SPiGA^Am ATI ff§GAt)6RA, 
“yellow gold rings as used-to-be on Mary, wife of 
John (the son of) the weaver;” CAinic ri§ CHiar- 
RUlbG lUACRA t)’flOS A COTTlbAlCA, GAboU, ClAU mAC 

OiliollA, “the King of Kerry-Luachra came to 
visit his foster-son, that is, Cian, the son of 
Oilioll: t)o CRiAll (Oscar) a ^-coiutig ITlbGAR^Ai^ 
rhiRG, ATI CRGAU iGorhAU “Oscar went to meet 
the furious Meargach, the strong lion.” 

The first example exhibits a disagreement in case between 
miTAiRG and bGAU, which are in apposition, tbe former being 
dative (after ar), the latter nominative (its dative would be 
miTAoi, p. 29). In the second example corhbAlcA is geni¬ 
tive (after the infinitive, Eule 15, p. 112), and Ciau, in ap¬ 
position to it, is nominative (its genitive would be CGm). In 
the last example ITIHgar^a^ is genitive, and iGorhAn, in 
apposition to it, is nominative. This last example however, 
seems properly to belong to a class of exceptions to Rule 7 
which are explained fiirther on (“Idioms:” No. 33, page 129). 

8. A noun used adjectively in English is com¬ 
monly expressed in Irish by a genitive case; as 
English, “a gold ring,” Irish, pAinuG oir, a ring 
of gold. This form of expression is very common 
in Irish; as fGAR t)li§G, a lawyer; literally “a 
man of law.” 

9. Collective nouns are singular in form, and as 
such they take the singular form of the article 
(when the article is used); but they are plural in 
signification, and as such they generally take ad¬ 
jectives and pronouns in the plural number, and 
also verbs in the plural, when, in accordance with 
Par. 9, p. 50, the plural form of the verb is 
used; as, noccuit) au puiRGAun sm, “that company 
disclose;” cAn5At)AR au buibGAU cuRAb 
sm t)o Iacair ptUTm, a^us t)o bGATmuig siAt) 
t)o, “that company of knights came to the presence 
of Finn, and they saluted him.” 

The personal nouns from t)iAR to t)GicnGAbAR, mentioned 
at page 39, follow this rule: as t)o bAt)AR au t)iAR sm 50 
b-iTURGASTiAC, “that pair were at strife.” 
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10. Nouns denoting a part commonly take t)e 

with the dative of the nouns (or pronouns) 
of which they form a part; as t)’AR 

n^A^ARAih, “a hound of our hounds;” Aon caor 
t)ioh, “one berry of them;” ^ac t)ume t)e’n 
pobul, “each person of the people.” 

11. The personal nouns from t)iAS to t)eicneAbAR 
inclusive (p. 39,) and also cgora, three, generally 
govern nouns in the genitive plural; as t)iAS 
bATi, “two (of) women;” a criur ruAC a^us a 
t)-cpiUR bATi, “his three sons and their three 
wives;” cgora bAn, “three women;” TiAonbAR 
CAOISGAC, “nine chieftains.” 

But they sometimes take t)G with the dative as in last 
rule; as tiaoi HAonbAp t)o rhAORAib tia b-p6rhoRAC, 
“nine times nine of the stewards of the Fomorians:” mo 
^fs mAC, mo t)’f GARAib, “my two sons, my two men.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ARTICLE AND NOUN. 

1. The article agrees with its noun in number, 
gender, and case; as ati pgar, the man; ha ciRce, 
of the hen; tia bA, the cows. 

2. For the influence of the article on the noun, see p. 17. 

3. When one noun governs another in the geni¬ 
tive, the article can be used only with the latter. 
Thus, in English we can say “the age of the 
world” (using the definite article with each noun); 
but in Irish, the corresponding expression is, aois 
ATI t)orhAm, not. An aois An tiorhAin. 

Exception:—When a demonstrative pronoun follows the 
governing noun, or when the two nouns come together as a 
compound word, the governing noun may take the article; 
as An c-oit)G muincG, the teacher; mA t)o bGiR cu An 
oiRGAt) sin t)Uinn ’sAn l6 ro nA n-tiGOR, “if thou givest 
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SO much to US in this da^ of tears." Here the article is used 
before both l 6 and t)eoR. CAn5At)AR ARfs i n-GiRinn An 
sliocc so Shimeon bhRic, “these descendants of Simon 
Brec came again into Erin:” here the article is used before 
sliocc, the governing noun. 

4. When a possessive pronoun is used with the 
genitive noun, the article cannot be used with 
either; thus, “the house of my father” is cgac 
m’ACAR, not An cgac tti’acar. 

The peculiarity noticed in the last two rules exists also in 
English when the possessive case is used, i.e., the article can 
be used only with the possessive noun; as the world’s age; 
my father’s house. 

5. When a demonstrative pronoun is used with 
a noun, the article is also used; as An pgar sin, 
that man, literally “the man that;” nA mnA ut), 
yonder women: literally “the women yonder.” 

6. The article is used before the names of some 
countries and cities, where the definite article 
would not be used in English; as ITloGnAn, Abb 
Cacrac puRRA isin pRAinc, t)GU5, “Moenan, 
abbot of Caber Fursa, in (the) France, died;” 
Cruaca nA b-©iRGAnn, “the stacks of (the) 
Erin;” cuaiscgarc nA H-Asia, “the north of (the) 
Asia.” There is in Irish also a form of phrase 
corresponding to the English “the mighty 
Hector;” as An c-Oscar a§, “the noble Oscar.” 

7. When an adjective is predicated of a noun by 
the verb is (in any of its forms), the article is 
used with the noun (but in the corresponding ex¬ 
pression in English the definite article would not 
be used); as is mAic An f gar g, he is a good man: 
literally “he is the good man.” 

8. The Irish article is used before abstract 
nouns much more commonly than the English 
definite article; as An c-ocrus, the hunger; 
cRf ni^ t)o cfm:—An pgaca^. An bAR, a’s An 
pfAn, “three things I see, the sin, the death, and 
the pain.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

1. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any¬ 

thing may take either the dative after t)e or the 
genitive; as (dative after t)e):—it)iR bARAile 

Iau t)e leAun, “between two barrels full of ale;” 
CA me Iau t)o uairg, “I am full of shame;” 
moRAU t)’uAislib, “many of nobles:” (genitive): — 
Iau a ^uiru, “the full of his fist;” au RAib moRAU 
AiR^it) Aige, “had he much of money?” CRAob 
tJRAOi^m A^us A Iau AiRueA^ uiRRe, “a branch 
of blackthorn and its full of sloes on it.” 

2. The adjective in the comparative degree 
takes UA (or iua or (oua) before the noun which 
follows it; as is bmne a ceol ua Ion ’sua smol, 
“sweeter is her voice (music) than the blackbird 
and than the thrush." 

Exception:—If the adjective in the comparative degree 
has t)e (“of it”) after it (see Idiom 39, p. 132), then na is not 
used; as uac bu f eiRRtie ^oib e, “that they would be none 
the better of it.” 

AGREEMENT AND COLLOCATION OF THE 
ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

First Case: When the adjective is joined im¬ 
mediately with the noun. 

When the adjective is joined immediately with the 
noun as a qualifying or limiting term (as in the 
English “a high tower”), in this case the following 
ten rules apply. 

1. The natural position of the adjective is after 
its noun; as cAblAc moR, “a great fleet.” 

The chief exceptions to this are stated in the next two 
rules. 
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2. Monosyllabic adjectives are often placed 
before their nouns; as CAol-peAR, “slender man;” 
moR fAiRR^e, “great sea;” t)ub-cARRAi5, 
“black rock.” 

3. This is especially the case with the following 
adjectives, some of which are hardly ever used 
after their nouns: t)eA5, good; t)poc, evil; pfoR, 
true; nuAb, new; sgau, old; cuac, left-handed. 

Numeral adjectives form another exception, for which see 
next chapter. 

4. When a name consists of two words, the 
adjective comes between them; as SliAb AbbAl- 
mop luACRA, “the tremendous-large Slieve 
Tougher;” ©Arhum rhfn Alumn ITIaca, “the 
smooth beautiful Eman Macha.” 

5. When the adjective follows its noun, it 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case; as 
peAR ruAic, a good man; s^eul ua muA moiRe, 
“the story of the large woman” (gen. sing, 
fern.); ar au Ai^beis iou^aucai^, “on the 
wonderful abyss” (dat. sing. fern.). 

6. When the adjective follows its noun, the 
initial of the adjective is aspirated under the cir¬ 
cumstances already stated in Par. 6, page lo; or 
eclipsed in the circumstance stated in Par. 3, 
page 34. 

7. When two or more nouns are joined together, 
and are followed by an adjective which qualifies or 
limits them, all and each, the adjective agrees 
with the last: in other words, it is the last noun 
only that influences the adjective both in gram¬ 
matical inflection, and in initial change; as beAU 
A^us peAR ruAic, a good woman and man; peAR 
A^us beAU rhAic, a good man and woman. 

8. When the adjective precedes the noun, as in 
Rules 2 and 3, above, it does not agree with 
the noun, i.e., it is not influenced by the noun. 
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either as to inflection, or as to initial change; in 
other words, the simple form of the adjective is 
used, whatever be the number, gender, or case of 
the noun; as moR UAisle, “great nobles;” t)o 
rhoR UAislib, “to [the] great nobles;” bAU cnoic 
©iReAun, “the fair hills of Erin;” luAC bARCA, 
swift barks; pfoR s^eul, “a true story;” pfoR 
s^eulcA, “true stories.” 

9. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adjective and the noun are sometimes regarded as 
one compound word; and the initial of the 
noun is aspirated (in accordance with Par. 4, 
page 10): also the vowel of the adjective is 
often modified by the rule caoI le caoI &c.; as 
t)eiRt)Re ATI t)uib-sleibe, “Deirdre of Dubh- 
Shliabh;” oi^-beAU, a young woman. 

10. When the adjective precedes the noun, the 
initial of the adjective is subject to the same 
changes as if the adjective and the noun formed 
one word, i.e., one noun; as ^airg ua n-615-peAR, 
“the laughter of the young men;” au c-ARb- 
ollArh sm, “that chief professor;” au c-sgau- 
beAU bocc, “the poor old woman.” 

Second Case: When the adjective is connected 
with the noun by a verb. 

When the adjective, instead of being joined imme¬ 
diately with the noun, is predicated of, or ascribed to, 
the noun by a verb of any kind (as in the English, 
“the man is tall,” “he considered the man tall,” “he 
made the knife sharp,” “the roads were made straight"), 
in this case, the following three rules apply. 

1. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
by the verb ca, it follows the noun, the order 
being:—verb, noun, adjective; as ca au Ia bRGA§, 
the day is fine. 

2. When an adjective is predicated of a noun 
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by the verb is, it precedes the noun, the order 
being:—verb, adjective, noun; as is au 

Ia e, it is a fine day. 

3. When an adjective is ascribed to a noun by 
a verb of any kind, the adjective does not agree 
with the noun, i.e., the adjective is not influenced 
by it, either initially or inflectionally; in other 
words, the simple form of the adjective, without 
inflection, is used, whatever be the number or 
gender of the noun; and the initial of the adjec¬ 
tive is neither aspirated nor eclipsed (unless under 
the influence of some other word), as is Aibinn t)o 
CUAin ACAS t)0 CAlApUIRC ACAS t)0 fhA^A mfuSCOC- 
ACA CAerhAilne, “delightful are thy harbours, 
and thy bays, and thy flowery lovely plains:” 
A^US CROICne RGICGA^ AR UA n-tlACU^A^ tlGAR^, 
“and rams’ skins dyed red.” —(Exodus, xxv. 5). 

The first example (from the story of the Children of Usna), 
exhibits both an agreement according to Rule 5, page loi, and 
a disagreement according to the present rule. For the three 
nouns are plural, and the two last adjectives which qualify 
them directly are in the plural form, while the first adjective 
Aibmn (modern Aoibmn) which is asserted of them by is, is 
in its simple form (the plural would be AibmuG or AibuG). 
In the second example croicug is plural, while tiGAR^ is 
singular (plural tiGAR^A). 

Observe the difference in meaning in the following, accord¬ 
ing to agreement or disagreement:—t)o ri^ug sg ua Uraic 
^Iasa; t)o Ri^UG SG UA bRAic ^Ias: in the first the adjective 
agrees with the noun, (both being plural), showing that 
it qualifies it directly (Rule 5, p. 101) and that the meaning is, 
“he made the green mantles;” in the second there is no 
agreement, (the adjective being singular and the noun plural), 
showing that the adjective is connected with the noun by 
the verb (Rule 3 above), and that the meaning is, “he 
made the mantles green.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

1. A numeral adjective, whether cardinal or 
ordinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
its noun; as f ir, three men; sau X>ara h-Aic, 
“in the second place.” 

2. Numeral adjectives, both cardinal and ordi¬ 
nal, from 11 to 19 inclusive, take their nouns 
between the simple numeral and X>eA^; as CRf 
CApAill t)eA5, thirteen horses; au crgas CApAll 
t)eA5, the thirteenth horse. 

3. Aon, one; i)A, two; ceAt), first; and crgas, 
third, cause aspiration; as Aon f gar, one man; ^a 
rhnAoi, two women; An crgas f gacc, “the third 
occasion.” 

4. The numerals sgacc, occ, nAoi, and t)eic, 
cause eclipsis (except the noun begins with s, in 
which case there is no change), as sgacc m-bliA^- 
nA, “seven years;” occ m-bA, “eight cows;” 
nAoi n-AibnG, “nine rivers;” bGic b-fiR, “ten 
men.” 

5. The numerals CRf, cgicrg, cui^, sg, the or¬ 
dinals (except CGAb and crgas: Rule 3 above), 
and the multiples of ten, cause no initial change; 
as CGICRG ^AbAiR, “four hounds.” 

6. Aon, one, and all the multiples of ten, take 
their nouns in the singular number; as Aon Ia, 
one day; CGAb CGAnn, a hundred heads (lit. “a 
hundred head,” just as we say “a hundred head 
of cattle”); CRf cAo^Ab Iaoc, “three times fifty 
heroes;” mflG bGAn, “a thousand women.” 
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7. t)A, two, takes both the article and the noun 
in the singular number; and if the noun be 
feminine, it will be in the dative form; as 
peAR, two men; au t)A lAirh, the two hands. (See 
next two rules). 

8. If the noun following t)A be in the genitive, 
it will be in the genitive plural; as Iau a ^a lArh, 
“the full of his two hands.” 

9. Although t)A takes the article and noun in 
the singular, yet the adjectives and pronouns 
referring to the noun will be in the plural, and 
the noun may also take a plural verb; as t)o 
§luAiseAt)AR AU t)A CReiTirhfleA^ sin, “these two 
strong heroes went;” Ro §Ab a ^a sleA§ cro- 
fAiRRin^e CRAun-ReArhRA ar ua b-pocRU§A^ a 
b-puil UACRAC neirhe, “he took his two wide- 
socketed thick-handled spears, they having been 
bathed in the blood of serpents.” Here the two 
adjectives and the pronoun referring to sleA§, 
are plural. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PRONOUN. 

I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. Personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
they represent, in gender, number, and person; 
as IS ruAic au beAU f, she is a good woman; is 
ruAic An peAR e, he is a good man; is moR ua 
t)Aoine lAt), they are great men. 

2. A personal pronoun, or a possessive pronoun, 
which stands for a sentence or part of a sentence, is 
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third person singular masculine; as t)A m-beit)fs 
fiR ©iReAun ATI hAR n-A§Ai^, UAC bu peiRRt)e 
^oib e, “if the men of Erin were against you, 
they would not be the better of it;” (here the 
pronoun e stands for the sentence). 

3. The accusative forms of the personal pro¬ 
nouns are often used as nominatives: always with 
IS (see Rule 18, p. 113), and with passive verbs (see 
Rule 20, p. 113); and sometimes with other verbs; 
as ruAS ruAic ua Iga^a sib, ar eisfon, “ ‘if ye are 
the good physicians,’ says he” 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. A possessive pronoun is never used without 
a noun. 

In English there are distinct forms of the possessive pro¬ 
nouns which can stand without nouns (mine, thine, hers, &c), 
but there are no forms corresponding to these in Irish. 

2. The possessive pronouns precede their 
nouns; as mo ttiacair, my mother; a 5-CARbAt), 
their chariot. 

3. The possessives mo, my; t)o, thy; and a, 
his; aspirate the initials of their nouns; as mo 
CGATin, my head; t)o cos, thy foot; a meuR, his 
finger. 

4. The possessive a, her, requires the initial of 
its noun in its primitive state (neither aspirated 
nor eclipsed), and if the initial be a vowel, it pre¬ 
fixes b; as A mACAiR, her mother; a Pi-acair, her 
father. 

5. The possessives ar, our; bAR, your; and 
A, their; eclipse the initial consonants of their 
nouns (except s, on which they exert no in¬ 
fluence), and prefix n to vowels; as ar t)-cfR, our 
country; bAR m-bA, your cows; a u-acair, their 
father. 
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6. Possessive pronouns amalgamated with pre¬ 
positions (see p. 45) have the same influence over 
the initials of their nouns, as they have in their 
uncompounded state; as t)om CROi^e, to my heart; 
OUA t)-cfR, from their country. 

7. The manner of using the emphatic increase 
after the possessive pronouns has been already 
pointed out in Par. 3, page 45. For an additional 
Rule of possessives, see Rule 2, page 105. 


HI. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. The relative follows its antecedent and pre¬ 
cedes its verb; as au ce a suibAlfAS, the person 
who shall walk. 

2. The relative aspirates the initial of its verb; 
as AU Iaoc a rhARb au c-acac, “the hero who 
slew the giant.” To this the next rule is an ex¬ 
ception. 

3. When the relative a signifies “all that” 
(see p. 47) it eclipses the initial of its verb; as a 
b-fuil 6 ghAillib bub beAS, “all that is from 
Galway southwards;” bo rgir a u-bubRAmAR, 
“according to what we have said.” 

4. When the relative a is governed by a prepo¬ 
sition, expressed or understood, and is followed 
immediately by a verb to which it is not the 
nominative, the initial of the verb (except s) is 
eclipsed; as a se nib imoRRA bA b-CAinic a Uas 
“(the following) is the circumstance, indeed, from 
which came his death;” au boic iua n-icibfs, 
“the tent in which they used to eat;” a bubAiRC 
pionn 50 n-bion^uAb (sfc) 51b be nos a n-bion^- 
nAb t)iARmAib f, “Finn said that he would make 
(peace) in whatever manner Diarmaid would 
make it” (here the preposition Ann is understood. 
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be nos Ann a n-t)ion5nA^ t)iARmAit) \, what¬ 
ever the manner in which Diarmaid would make 
it.) (See next rule). 

5. If, in the case stated in the last rule, the verb 
is in the past tense, with the particle ro or t)o, the 
initial of the verb is not eclipsed, but aspirated 
(Pars. 1 and 4, p. 58); as aic ar cuic X)ara t)eAR5, 
“the place in which fell Dara Dearg.” 

6. The relative precedes the verb which governs 
it in the accusative (as in English); as An cfR a 

§RAbui§im, the country which I love. 

7. As the relative has no inflection for case, the 
construction must determine whether the relative 
is the nominative to the verb which follows it, 
or is governed by it in the accusative; as An 
CARA A ^RAbuigib me, the friend whom I love; 
An CARA A ^RAbui^eAs me, the friend who loves 
me. 

8. The relative is often omitted both in the 
nominative and in the accusative; as o^Iaoc t)o 
muinnciR r\fn mic peil CAinic UAib t)o bRAC nA 
©iRionn, “a youth of the people of Nin Mac Peil 
(who) came from him to view Erin.” An leAbAR 
Ro scRiob (CAmbRensis) t)o cuARAs^bAil ©iRionn, 
“the book (which) Cambrensis wrote on the 
history of Erin.” 

9. The relative a is often disguised by combina¬ 
tion with other words and particles, especially 
with po, the mark of the past tense; as An cfR or 
CA inic me, “the country from which I came” 
(here or = 6 a ro); plAi^ leR mARbAb nof mile 
t)fob, “a plague, by which were killed nine thou¬ 
sand of them” (here leR = le a ro); An cfR t)A 
t)-CAinic se, the country to which he came (t)A = 
t)o a); Ia t)AR comoRAb aouac le ri§ ©iReAnn, “a 
day on which was convoked an assembly by the 
king of Erin” (t)AR = t)o a ro); nf beA^ liomsA ar 
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sloinneAS pern mAR eiRic, “I do not think it little 
what I have named as an eric.” (Ar = a po, in 
which A means “all that:” Par. 3, page 47.) 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. The demonstrative pronouns follow their 
nouns or pronouns; as au peAR sm, that man; 
CIA h-e sm? who is that? 

Exception:—When the verb is in any of its forms is under¬ 
stood; as RUt) bAR 5-cuit), “yonder (is) your meal;” so au 
Ia, this is the day. 

2. If the noun be followed by one or more ad¬ 
jectives, the demonstrative pronoun comes last 
as CIA AU peAR UaIIac bmnbRiACRAC ut)? “Who 
is that freckled sweet-worded man?” 


V. INTERROGATIVE AND INDEEINITE PRONOUNS. 

1. An interrogative pronoun comes first in the 
sentence; as ca b-puil mo leAbAR? where is my 
book? CIA AU lAoc ut) AR ^UAlAiTin ghoill? 
“who is that hero at the shoulder of Goll?” 

This rule holds good even when the interrogative is governed 
by a preposition, i.e., the preposition follows the interrogative 
that it governs; as cAt) ar cu? out of what (place art) thou? 
50 t)e mAR CA cu? how do you do? (literally “like to what 
art thou?”) CReut) pA ar eiR^eAbAR, “what for did ye 
rise?” 

2. When uile precedes its noun, it means “every;” 
when it follows the noun it means “all;” as sIau 
on uile §aIar, “sound from every sickness;” t)o 
bACAt) An cine tiAonA uile 50 b-Aon occar, “all 
the human race was drowned, all to (exce pt) a 
single eight.” 

There are occasional exceptions; as tiRon^ AinbpiosAc 
IS UA b-uile subAilcib, “people ignorant in all virtues” (in 
this passage from Keating, uile means “all” though it precedes 
its noun) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VERB. 

1. As a general rule the verb precedes its no¬ 

minative; as t)o §luAiR PeR^us, “Fergus went;” 
t)o clAoi^eA^ ITIac “Mac Garraidh was 

defeated.” (See next Rule.) 

2. When the nominative is a relative or an in¬ 
terrogative pronoun, it precedes the verb; and 
sometimes also in poetry, the nominative, even 
though a noun, precedes the verb; as au ce a 
siuhAlfAS, the person who will walk; CReut) aca 
A unso? what is here? tDeoRAi^ce sfoRA ^au 
S^IC ^AU SOS mfATlAlt) A t)-cfR 's A n-t)UCCAS, 

“perpetual exiles without pause or rest, long-for 
their country and their native-home.” 

3. When the verb is transitive, i.e., when it 

governs the accusative (see Rule 9, p. 111), the 
usual order is verb, nominative, object ; as 
t)o Ai^el ConcobAp boRAC, “Conchobhar addressed 
Borach;” t)o lion au coru, “Grainne filled 

the goblet.” 

4. But when the accusative is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun, the usual order is, pronoun 
(or accusative), verb, nominative; as au Iaoc a 
couAiRc me Aue, the hero whom I saw yesterday; 
CAt) t)eiR cu? what sayest thou? 

5. When the verb ca is used, the usual order is, 
verb, nominative, predicate; as CAit) ua rguIca 
RO-lonuRAC, the stars are very bright. 

6 . When the verb is, expressed or understood, 
is used, the usual order is, verb, predicate, nomina¬ 
tive; as bA bmne a ^Ior ua ceol ua n-eun, “her voice 
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was sweeter than the music of the birds:” nf pAt)A 
UAic ATI Aic, “not (is) far from thee the place.” 

Exception.—If the article is used before the predicate, or if 
the predicate is a proper name, the order is, verb, subject, 
predicate; as is cusa au cm Ro-Aoibmn, “thou art the de¬ 
lightful country;” is me CfAU mAC CAiuce, “I am Cian, 
the son of Cainte:” au cu Piouu? “art thou Finn?” 

7. The only cases in which there is agreement 
between the verb and its nominative, are (1) when 
the nominative and verb are both third person 
singular; (2) when a noun or pronoun in third 
plural has a verb in third plural, in accordance 
with Par. 9, p. 50. 

It may be doubted whether (1) is a genuine case of agree¬ 
ment; and the general absence of agreement between verb 
and nominative is further exemplified in the following rule. 

8. When two or more nouns, whether singular 
or plural, joined by a conjunction, are nominatives 
to one verb, the verb has the third person singular 
form; as t)o §Iuais bpeAS a^us ua tiRAoice 
RompA, “Breas and the druids went forward.” 

9. A transitive verb governs the noun or pro¬ 
noun which is the object of the action, in the ac¬ 
cusative case; as buAil e, strike him; t)o cuirga- 

t)AR CUACA be bAUAUU CGO bRAOI^GACCA I U-A 

t)-cimceAll peiu, “theTuatha de Dananns put a 
magical mist around themselves.” 

10. The initial of a verb in the infinitive mood 
is aspirated, unless the aspiration is prevented by 
some special influence. For such an influence see 
Par. 2, p. 60. 

11. The preposition le or Re before the infini¬ 
tive active often gives it a passive signification; 
as (leAbAiR eile) aca rg b-pAicsiu 1 u-Giriuu, 
“(other books) which are to be seen in Erin.” 

But in many such constructions the preposition expresses 
purpose, and the signification is active; as a^us 50 m-bft) 
ollArh Re beuArh peiUe air a cale, “and that they are ready 
to do treachery on each other.” 
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12. The infinitive, even without the preposition 
le, has often a passive signification; as Piacra 
mAC ©ilene ci^eARUA ITlug^oRn t)o rhARbA^, 
“Fiachra, son of Ailene, lord of Mourne, to be 
slain” (lit. “Fiachra, &c, to slay”): a^us au peAR 
UAc ciobRAb (au cfos) sin UAib, asrou t)o buAin 
ouA ceAun tie, “and the man who would not pay 
that tribute from him, his nose to be cut off from 
his head.” 

13. One verb governs another that follows it or 
depends upon it in the infinitive mood; as t)A 
m-bAt) UAC RACfAb ClAnUA iriOIRne tl'lARRAlb UA 

5-CA0R sm, “if it were so that the Clann Morna 
had not come to seek those berries.” 

The following very important rule was first enunciated by 
O’Donovan, and is given here in his own words (“Irish Gram¬ 
mar,” p. 387.) 

14. “Whe n the governed verb is one express¬ 
ing motion or gesture, which does not govern the 
accusative, the sign do is never prefixed; as tiubAiRC 
se liom t)ul 50 C0RCA15, he told me to go to Cork.” 

15. If the noun which is the object of a transi¬ 
tive verb in the infinitive mood follows the verb, it 
is in the genitive case; as CAU^AtiAR CAblAC moR 
t)o beAUArh co^uib, “a great fleet came to make 
war” (nom. co^Ab, war, gen. co^uib); t)o rhilleAb 
clomne Iir, “to kill the children of Lir.” 

16. A noun or pronoun which is the object of a 
transitive verb in the infinitive mood often pre¬ 
cedes the verb, and in this case it is (not in the 
genitive, as in the last rule, but) in the accusative; 
as, A^us iseAb t)o ^niob, t)A cuAiUe t)o cur i t)-cAl- 
rhAin A^us ceAun au c-suAice t)o cgau^aI t)A ^ac 
cuAille blob, A^us ubAlltio cur air rhullAc cuAiUe 
ACA, “and it is what he used to do, two poles to put 
in the earth, and the end of a thread to tie to each 
pole of them, and an apple to put on the top of a 
pole of them.” 
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17. The active participle of a transitive verb 
governs the noun which is the object of the action, 
in the genitive case; as bRUicneAb au oir, 
“smelting the gold” (lit. “smelting of the gold”); 
t)o bf ATI gAobAl Ro A^ muTiAt) scol, “this Gaodhal 
was teaching schools” (lit. “teaching of schools”); 
A^ cocAilc UA CAlmAU, “digging the ground.” 

18. The verb is in any of its forms expressed or 
understood, takes the accusative form of a per¬ 
sonal pronoun as its nominative; as is i ceAtifAb 
droinge re seancus, ‘'it is the opinion of some 
historians;” is mic ri§ 50 fiRinneAc lAt), “they 
are truly sons of a king;” a^us piAfRAi^eAS au 
R15 CIA b-iAt) pern, “and the king asks who they 
(are).” 

19. The verb is is very often omitted, especially 
in negative and interrogative sentences, and in 
answers to questions; as beACA au scARAibe 
piRinne, “truth (is) the food of the historian;” 
ceAun "ObiARmubA Ui "Ohuibne au ceAun ut), 
“that head (is) the head of Diarmaid O’Duibhne;” 
CIA cusA? misi lollAU, “who (art) thou? I (am) 
lollan;” au pfoR sm, “whether (is) that true?” 
nf misi, “(it is) not I.” 

20. A verb in the passive voice takes the 
accusative form of a personal pronoun as its 
nominative; as beAUCAR e, it is done; bUAilceAR lAb 
they are struck. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 


1. A simple preposition governs the dative (in¬ 
cluding the ablative, for which there is no distinct 
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inflection); as CAinic se 50 Corcai^, he came to 
Cork; a^ cois ati c-sleibe, at the foot of the 
mountain; AiRrhit) cult) t)o ua h-U5t)ARAib, “some 
of the authors reckon.” (See next rule for excep¬ 
tion.) 

2. The preposition it)iR generally governs the 
accusative in the singular, and the dative in the 
plural; as it)iR Corcac a^us luimneAC, between 
Cork and Limerick; it)iR ua coi^eA^Aih, “between 
the provinces.” 

3. The prepositions Ann, 50, iar, ria, le or Re, and 
CAR, take s before An, the article, the p being some¬ 
times joined with the preposition and sometimes 
with the article; as Anns An IgaIdar or Ann SAn 
leAbAR, in the book; leis An b-peAR, with the 
man. (See par. 7, page 17.) 

4. The compound prepositions govern their 
nouns in the genitive; as t)o Rug An connA ris 
A n-A§Aib An cnuic, “he brought the tun with him 
against the hill;” a b-piAbnuise b-peAR n-©iRionn, 
‘'in presence of the men of Erin;” t)o §luAiseAt)AR 
clAnn CuiRGAnn RompA t)'ionnsuibe An caca, “the 
children of Tuireann went forwards towards the 
battle.” 

The following prepositions, cum, towards ;t>AlA, as to; t) 4 R, 
after; lomcusA, as to; meAR^ or AmeAS^, amongst; r4r, 
according to; and cimcioll, about, although having the form 
of simple prepositions, are in reality compound, and take their 
nouns in the genitive. See end of Par. 3, p. 88. 

As a compound preposition consists of a noun governed by 
a simple preposition, it is in reality the noun-part of the 
compound preposition that governs the noun in the genitive, 
in accordance with Rule 1, page 95: thus the expression 
above, a n-A§Aib au cnuic, is literally “in the face of the 
hill,” where cnuic is governed in the genitive by A^Aib, face; 
and so of the others. 

5. The simple prepositions, except t)o, tie, ^An, 
and it)iR, generally cause eclipsis in singular nouns 
when the article is used; as 6'n 5-cnoc sin, “from 
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that hill;” ag an m-baile na h-inse siar, “at the 
town of the island in the west.” (See pages 
17, 18.) 

6. The simple prepositions generally cause aspi¬ 
ration when the article is not expressed; as air 
hARR ATI CRomn, “on the top of the tree;” 6 
rhuRAih UA CeAfhRAC, “from the ramparts of 
Tara.” 

Exception 1: a or 1, iar, and 50 (when it means “with”) 
cause eclipsis without the article; as a m-bAile aca cIiac, 
in Baile-atha-cliath (Dublin); iar “after the 

deluge.” 

Exception 2: a^, le, and sometimes 50, cause no change in 
the initial, and ^au may either aspirate or not; as sIau le 
fflAig, “farewell to (the river) Maigue;” o’n c-Sionumn 
soiR 50 f AiRR^e, “from the Shannon east to the sea.” 

7. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive a (whether it signifies 
his, her, or their), the letter n is inserted between 
the vowels; as crg u-a bASAib, “through his 
hands;” au Ia 50 n-A Iau c-soillse, “the day 
with its abundant light.” 

Except after t)o and tie; as caIdair f bjr ti’A CApAll give 
grass to his horse; bAin t)’A g-cRAun, take a branch 

from their tree. 

Before any other word beginning with a vowel, the letter h 
is usually inserted after these prepositions; as t)o cuai^ se 
50 h-Alb Ain, he went to Alban (Scotland). 
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IDIOMS. 

An idiom, in the sense in which it is used here, may be 
defined:—An expression that has acquired by usage a certain 
meaning, which becomes lost in a word-for-word translation 
into another language, so that in order to convey the true 
meaning in that other language, the form of expression must 
be changed. 

Thus, “cA ATI leAbAR A^ AU t)ume” is an idiom, for its 
sense is lost in the word-for-word translation, “the book is 
at the man;” and in order to convey the true meaning, the 
English expression must he changed to “the man has the book.” 

Idioms constitute one of the chief difficulties in learning 
any language; and the student is recommended to master 
this Part, in which the principal idioms of the Irish language 
are explained and illustrated. 

1. The Infinitive governing Posessive Pronouns. 

The infinitive of a transitive verb governs its object in 
the genitive (Syntax, Rule 15, p. 112). When the object, in¬ 
stead of being a noun, is a personal pronoun, then, according 
to the analogy of the Rule quoted, it should be in the geni¬ 
tive case. But the genitive of a personal pronoun is a pos¬ 
sessive pronoun; and possessive pronouns precede the words 
they refer to; so that the pronoun which represents the 
object of the action, is a possessive, and precedes the infini 
five, influencing its initial as if it were a noun (see Syntax, p. 
106, Rules 3, 4, 5). This gives rise to idiomatic expressions 
like the following, which are of very frequent occurrence. 


English. 


To strike 


me, 

thee, 

him, 

her. 


us. 


yon, 

them. 


Irish. 

t)o mo buAlAfi, 

t)0 t)0 bUAlAfi, 
t)0 A bUAlAfi, 
t)0 A bUAlAfi, 
t)0 AR m-bUAlAfi, 
t)o buR m-buAlAfi, 
t)0 A m-bUAlAfi, 


Contracted to. 
t)om’ buAlAfi. 

t)Ot)’ bUAlAfi. 
t)A bUAlAfi. 
t)A bUAlAfi. 
t)AR m-bUAlAfi. 
(not contracted) 
t)A m-bUAlAfi. 
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These may be translated literally, “to my striking,” “to 
their striking,” &c. 

A like construction prevails in the case of a transitive par¬ 
ticiple: A buAlA^, striking him: a^ a bUAlA^, striking 

her: a^ au m-bUAlA^, striking us, &c. In this construc¬ 
tion the participle may itself be governed in the genitive 
case by a noun:— CAinic mfAU a ruARbcA ^Am pan, “a 
desire to kill them, has come to me” (lit. " a desire of the 
killing of them,” or “of their killing.”) 

2. Compound Prepositions governing Possessive 

Pronouns. 

A compound preposition governs the genitive (Rule 4, 
p. 1 14 ); and when the governed word is not a noun but 
a personal pronoun, this last becomes a possessive, and goes 
before the noun-part of the compound preposition, giving 
rise to idiomatic phrases, corresponding with those quoted in 
last Idiom. Example: air son, for the sake of; air a son, 
for his sake; air buR son, for your sake, &c. t)o cuAib 
t)iARmAit) t)A b- 4 s, Diarmaid went after her: CAinic 
cinneAS orra pein, a^us ar a sliocc ’n-A n-biAib. “sick¬ 
ness came upon themselves, and on their posterity after 
them.” 

A similar construction often occurs with the compound 
adverbs. Example: car ais, backwards; bo cuAib se 
CAR A AIS, he went backwards; bo cuAib sf car a D-ais, 
she went backwards; bo cuAib siAb car a n-Ais, they 
went backwards, &c. 


3. To die. 

“To die,” is very often expressed in Irish by a phrase 
meaning “to find death:” the verb pA§, find, being used 
for this purpose, in its various forms; as, an dara bliagain 
da eis sin fiiair trial bas, “the second year after that 
Irial^onnd death;” a^us ruAS Ann aca a n-bAn bArh bAS 
b'pA^Ail, “and if it be here that it is in fate for me death 
to find” (i. e., “that it is fated for me to die.”) 

There is, however, a single verb b’eu^, meaning to die, 
but it is not used so often as the above. The following 
example exhibits both forms:— A beiR cuib bo ua sgau- 
UgbARAlb ^UR Ab A T^leAUn bA lOCA PUAIR nAOrh PAb- 
RU15 bAs; bio^ 50 n-AbRAib bRung oile ^URAb Ann 
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A r d ma ca d 'e ug se , "some of the old authors say that it is 
in Glendalough St. Patrick found death, although another 
party say that it is in Armagh he died." 

4. Nominative Absolute. 

What is called the nominative absolute in English is 
expressed in Irish by the preposition a if (on), or ia r (after), 
placed before the participle, and the preposition d 0 (to) 
before the noun; which will be understood from the follow- 

ingex^piesi^r m-beic aca pada do Chormac ag a 

b-f eiciorh, "Cormac, having b^n a long time watching 
them" (lit. "on being a long time to Cormac a-watching of 
them"):agus air m-beic ollam don luing, "andtheship 
being read/' (lit. "and on being ready to die ship"); a gus 
air n-dul a luing doib, "and they having gone intg a 
ship:" (lit. "and on going into a ship to them"): iar 
m- be ic t r ea n is an 11 r ooib, "they having grown strong 
in the country' (lit. "after being strong in the country to 
them"). 


5. To have no help for a thing. 

The Irish phrase corresponding to this is "to have no 
strength (ne a r t ) on a thing:" the "having" being expressed 
in accordance with Idiom 34, p. 130. N I b-fuil neart 
a gum air an nte sin, I have no help for that thing—I 
cannot help that (lit. "there is to me no strength on diat 
thing"),,, a gus a dubairt Grainne nac raib neart 
a ic e f e in a ir , "and Grainne said that she had no help for 
it" (or "could not help it," "could not have prevented it"). 
Sometimes I e i§e a S, remedy or cure, is used in the same way 
as neart. 


6. To cause a thing to be done. 

To cause a thing to be done, to have it done, to see that it 
is done, to order it to be done, is often expressed in Irish 
by d 0 cUr (or d 0 ca ba ir t) f a d e a r a , "to put (or bring, or 
give), under notice." A gus ro cuir M io^ac fa n-deara 
uir I nse T uil e do cur f uib, "and Miodhach caused the 
mould (or soil) of Inis Tuile to be placed under you:" d 0 
rug (rig) breac bais air an rn-breiceam, agus cug fa 
deara a crocab) "(the king), passed sentence of death on 
the judge, and had him hanged" ("put under notice him to 
hang," or "his hanging"). 
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7 . Number of individuals of which a company is 

composed. 

The number of individuals of which any collection of per¬ 
sons or things is made up, is often inserted, in the nominative 
form, in a narrative sentence, without any syntactical con¬ 
nexion with the rest of the sentence. A^us CAinic Iir 
R oirhe ARTiAmARAC, CAO^AC CAiRpceAC, o Sbfoc buibb 
beiR^, “and Lir set out on the morrow, fifty chariot-men, 
from Shee Bove Derg” (i.e., with fifty chariots): a^us caitiic 
bobb beAR^, TiAoi ceAt) picceAt), t)A n-ionnsui§e; “and 
Bove Derg came, twenty-nine hundred men, towards them.” 

This is like the English:—“The duke began his march next 
morning, 20,000 strong.” 

8. Passive Verbs used impersonally. 

A passive verb is often used impersonally; as ^AbRA cu^Ainn 
AimAC, A^us nf lAfhf AR f uiliu^Ab ORC, “come forth to us 
and no one will dare to wound thee:” (literally, “and it will 
not be dared [to put] wounding on thee). 

This form of expression is of very frequent occurrence in 
the older narrative writings:—thus instead of “they advance; 
they plunge into the (river) Crond,” the writer expresses him¬ 
self in this way:—“it is advanced; it is plunged into the 
Crond.” 

9 . Nominatives before Infinitives and Participles. 

Instead of the usual assertive construction, consisting of a 
verb with its nominative (noun or pronoun), the following 
construction is often adopted:—the verb is put in the infini¬ 
tive or participial form, and the subject (whether noun or 
personal pronoun) is placed before it, the pronoun being in 
the accusative form (but whether the noun is nominative or 
accusative cannot be determined, as there is no distinction of 
form); as is ArhlAib bf Haisi a^us b^RtiRe, a^us ati 
cenncAirh gcarra, a^us lAt) a^ imiRc uirrg, “it is in this 
manner Naisi and Deirdre were (seated), and the Cenn- 
chaimh (a chess board) between them, and they playing on it, 
IS ArhlAib t)o bf CobcAC, a^us e a^ sgar^a^, “it is thus 
Cobhthach was, and he pining away;” cuirios scguIa go 
blAcnuit) e pan t)o beic Ann sin, “he sends word to 
Blanid, he himself to be there” (i.e., “that he himself was 
there”). 
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This form of expression is often adopted even when the 
verb or participle is (not expressed but) understood; as t)o cuir 
(au cu) a ceAun a n-ucc t)hiARmut)A a^us e ruA cot)lA 
“(the hound) put her head in the breast of Diarmaid, and he 
in his sleep.” 

lo. One person meeting another. 

“Donall met Fergus” is often expressed in Irish in the 
following way:— t)o casa^ peR^us air t)orhnAll; literally 
“Fergus was met (or turned) on Donall.” casa^ Aoibell 
UA CRAi^e l4ce ORumn, “we met Eevel of Craglea” (lit. 
“Eevel of Craglea was met [or turned] on ns”): cia 
CAS f Ai^e ORm ACC scuAi^-heAU, “whom should I meet 
but the fair woman” (“who should be met on me”). 

The same idea is expressed by the verb carIa, happened: 
A^us carIa o^Iac orrca ar m-bo^Ac, “and they met a 
youth on the moor” (lit. “and a youth happened on [or 
to] them”): cRiAlluit) go SliAb ITlis go ccarIa bAUbA go 
n-A bRAOicib ORRA Ann, "they travel to Slieve Mish until 
they met Banba with her druids there” (“until Banba with 
her druids happened on[ or to] them there”). 

11. Although: Although not. 

5ion go or gion gup has two opposite meanings which can 
only be distinguished by the general sense of the passage: 
sometimes it means “although” (or “although that”), and 
sometimes “although not.” 

Although:— A pbinn, Ap ORgAR, gion guR poigRe mo 
gAol buicse ua bo bbiARmuib O'bhuibne, “ ‘O Finn,’ 
says Oscar, ‘although my relationship with thee is nearer 
than to Diarmaid O’Duibhne.’ ” 

Although not:— bo beRuim corhAiRle rhAic a 

CblAinn Uisnig, gion go n-bencAR lib f, “I shall give a 
good counsel to you, O sons of Usna, though it will not be 
done by yon;” gion guR ceARRb mnA An nfb sm, “although 
that proceeding would not be the business of a woman." 

12 . To be able. 

To be able to do a thing is expressed in different ways. 
The most usual is by phrases of the type, is f abiR le, “it is 
possible with;” as is peibiR liom a beAUAb, lean do it (lit. "it 
is possible with me to do it:” see Idiom i.) 

Another, and more idiomatic way, is by the verb tigim. “I 
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come,” in its various moods and tenses; and with this verb “I 
can do,” or “I am able to do,” is expressed by “it comes with 
me to do;” as munA t)-ci 5 eA^ ris au caiUgac t)’AmAS, 
“unless he would be able to strike the hag” (lit. “unless it 
would come with him the hag to strike’^; acc nios t)oil 5 e 
Rinn ruA sm ruAR ACAit) ar pemni^e ceAU^Ailce 

ruAR h-fiA^nuise, a^us uac t)-ci5 riuu s^aoiIga^ ^fob, 
“and we think more grievous than that, how our three 
champions are bound in our presence, and that we are not 
able to free them:” nf cuirgauu uaIac orraruu uac t)-ci 5 
Imn A lomcAR, “he puts not a burden on ns that we are not 
able to bear.” 

Sometimes the verb ca or is is used instead of ci^, and 
also the preposition a^ instead of Ig; as 6 uac liom t)ul on 
g-concAbAiRC so, “since I cannot escape from this danger” 
(“since it is not with me to go from this danger:” here is is 
understood): 6 uac b-fuil t)ul UAib A^um, “since I cannot 
escape from him” (“since it is not with me to go from him:” 
here ca and a^ are used, as in “possession:” Idiom 34. 

13. One of a pair. 

One of a pair is often expressed by the word Igac, half: 
Igac-cos, one foot (lit. half-foot). In this compound 
the word Igac is used adjectively, so that Igac-cos means, 
not half o/a foot, but a half-foot (i.e., a foot which is itself 
a half, i.e., half of a pair). So also Igac-suiI, one eye, Igac- 
CAob, one side, &c. Is ArhlAib t)o bi au ri§ sm a^us Igac- 
lAfh AiR^it) AIR, “it is thus that king was, and one hand of 
silver on him.” 

14. To be alone. 

The word aonap, which the dictionaries now interpret as 
meaning “alone,” was originally a concrete numeral noun 
like CRIUR, cui^GAR, &c. (p. 39), and meant “one person;” 
and this meaning it retains to some extent in its present ap¬ 
plication:— t)o siubAl ruG A’m aouar, I walked alone (lit. 
“I walked in my one person” [see Idiom 42]: or “I walked as 
one person"); t)o siubAl cu At)’ aouar, thou walkedst alone: 
t)o SiubAl sf n-A h-AOUAR, “she walked alone,” &c.; Am 
AOUAp sgaI a SiubAl bibGAs, “alone, of a time, walking I 
was.” 

Another way of sa^ng in Irish “he is alone” is “he is 
with himself:” ca mG liom p4n, I am alone ^“I am with 
myself’): ca cu Igac thou art alone: ca siAt) Igo 
pan, they are alone: ca mo riiAiCRm ’n-A cotilAb, a^us 
misG liom pan, “my mother is asleep, and I am alone.” 
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15. One thing given for another. 

When you give or take, sell or buy, one thing for another, 
it is expressed in Irish by saying you give it, &c, on that 
other, the preposition air being used. cu^ se CRf bA 
AIR ATI 5-CApAll sm, he gave three cows for that horse: air 
© iRe nf 'neosAinn cia b-f, “for Erin I would not tell who 
she is” CneosAinn for mneosAinn: see p. 63). 

In this sense, the preposition air is set before the noun of 
price: bo ceAunui^eAS au bo bAU sm air se pumc, I 
bought that white cow for six pounds: nf b-ionguA ar 

CORTUAC, OIR IS mAIC AU lUAC CU^AS UIRRG, “ ‘No 

wonder,’ says Cormac, ‘for good is the price I gave for it.’ ” 

16. Debt. 

The fact that Donall owes Fergus money, or that Donall 
is under any obligation to pay money to Fergus, is expressed 
by saying, “Fergus has money on Donall,” the preposition air 
being used before the name of the debtor, and the act of 
“having” being expressed by ca and a^ as in Idiom 34. 
Ca cri pumc A^ peR^us air tDorimAll, Donall owes three 
pounds to Fergus: ca beAU eile a n-©ocAill a b-puil aici 
coRom AIR, there is another woman in Youghal to whom he 
owes a crown” (“to whom is a crown on him”): is attiIai^ 
bo bf AU Rf§ so, A^s cfos cAm moR CRom a^ porhoRAi^ 
AR CuACA t)e tDAUATm Re n-A Imn, “it is how this king was, 
and (that) the Fomorians had a great heavy tribute and rule 
over the Tuatha De Dananns during his time” (“a great 
heavy tribute and rule was with the Fomorians on the 
Tuath De Dananns"). 

17. Asking, entreating, &c. 

To ask, request, entreat, or demand of a person, is ex¬ 
pressed by “to ask, &c, on that person:” iarr air t)biA ua 
^RASA sm, “ask of God those graces.” 

18. Sensation, suffering, &c. 

That a person is hungry, thirsty, cold, afraid, sick, &c, is 
expressed in Irish by saying that hunger, thirst, cold, fear, sick¬ 
ness, &c, is on him, the preposition air being used: ca puAcc 
ORim (cold is on me), I am cold; ua bfob) ga^Ia orc (let not 
fear be on thee) be not afraid: bo bf carc moR air SbeA- 
§An (great thirst was on John), John was very thirsty: CAb 
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e sm ORC? (what is that on thee?) what ails you? A cuisle 
mo CROi^e CRGUt) ( au ^RUAirn sm orc? “O pulse of my 
heart, what is that frown on thee?” 

19. One person entertaining feelings (of love, 
hatred, &c.) towards another. 

That Donall entertains certain feelings towards Fergus is 
expressed by saying that Donall has such feelings on Fergus; 
the preposition air being used before “Fergus,” and the act of 
“having” being expressed by ca and a^, as in idiom 34:—nf 
mo AU cion ro hA a^ Aot^s orcsa iua au cion ro Ida a^ 
muinciR Aon^usA ar mAC An rgaccairg, 50 RAih f ORmAt) 
moR AR c’acair f a n-A cionn sin, “not greater was the affec¬ 
tion Aonghus felt for thee than the affection the people of 
Aonghus felt for the son of the steward, so that thy 
father felt great jealousy on that account” (lit. “not greater 

was the affection which was with Aonghus on thee,. 

so that great jealousy was on thy father on the head of that:” 
see Idiom 32). 

Where the agent is not specified, a similar form of expres¬ 
sion is retained: you are loved, is expressed by love is on you: 
you are esteemed, by estimation is on you, &c.: ca meAS 
A^us cion moR air Oscar (great esteem and love are on 
Oscar), Oscar is greatly esteemed and loved. 

20. To know : to know a person. 

To know is usually expressed in Irish by the phrase know¬ 
ledge is with me, I have knowledge; and to know a person 
by “to have or to give knowledge on a person:” “ ‘a^us An 
h-fuil A pios A^At) pan, A ptiinn?’ ‘nf b-puil,’ ar 
pionn:” “ ‘do you know it, O Finn?’ ‘I do not,’ says Finn” 
(lit., is its knowledge with you, O Finn? It is not, says 
Finn): An All leAC pios ti’pA^Ail? do you wish to know? 
(“is it a desire with you knowledge to get?”): bio^ a pios 
A^AC, A leugcoiR, “know O reader” (“be its knowledge 
with thee, O reader”): (strangers are seen coming towards 
Finn and his party), RO piApRA^, pionn t)o cac An ti-cu^A- 
t)AR Aicne ORRCA, “Finn asked of the others did they know 
them” (lit. “did they put knowledge on them”): a^us cu- 
^Aisse Aicne ORm, “and thou knewest me” (lit. “and thou 
didst put knowledge on me”). 
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21. To part from, to separate from. 

To separate from a person is expressed in Irish by “to 
separate with a person,” the preposition le or Re being used: 
much in the same manner as we say in English, “I parted 
with him:” scARAt)AR pan a^us t)iARmAit) Re n-A c4le, 
“they themselves and Diarmaid separated from each other:” 
t)o SCAR se Rinn, “he separated from us;” scar Oscar le 
t)iARmAit), “Oscar separated from Diarmaid:” t)o scar rir, 
“he separated from him;” a^ Currac CilV-t)ARA t)o 
scARAs le ^RA^ mo CROi^e, “at the Curragh of Kildare 
I parted from the dove of my heart.’ ” 

22. However great, however good, however 

brave, &c. 

X)A placed before some abstract nouns gives a meaning which, 
though it is well understood in practical use, has puzzled 
grammarians to analyse and explain, and which will be best 
understood by a few examples. From the adjective aIaiuti, 
fine or beautiful, is formed Ailne or Aille, fineness, beauty; 
and t)A Aline or t)A Aille, means “however fine,” “how fine 
soever.” Examples:—Idf b-puil pionus t)A rheut), uac t)-cuil- 
lit),” there is no punishment however great that the^ do not de¬ 
serve: An CRGAS §eis, ^An corhRA^ AoinpiR t)A cr4si air 
CA lrhAin t)’obA^, “the third injunction, not to refuse single 
combat to any man on earth, however mighty:” tieArhAn nA 
tiiAlDAl t)A CRase lArh, “demon or devil, however mighty of 
hand.” 

23. Both one and another: both these and those. 

Both, in such phrases as “both men and women,” is often 
expressed in Irish by the preposition lt)iR, between; as bAin- 
pi^ t)iA sASArh t)iob Ann ^ac socar t)’A b-cu^ t)6ib it)iR 
ceill, CGAbpA^Aib, A^us conAC sao^aIca, “God will exact 
an account from them in every advantage He has given to them 
between understanding, senses, and worldly prosperity:” cui^ 
milG it)iR pGARAib A^us muAifi, five thousand, between men 
and women (i.e. both men and women, or reckoning men and 
women). 


24. To overtake. 

To overtake a person is often expressed by “to bear on a 
person,” the verb bGiR, bear, being used with the preposition 
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AIR. Examples:— pA^bAm An cuIac so ar ga^Ia 50 
m-bGARf Ab Aongus An btiRO^A ORRUinn, “let us leave this 
hill for fear that Aonghus of the Brugh would overtake us:” 
iGAnus AIR A I0R5 50 RarhbfRGAC lAt) t)o’n irihurhAin, 
50 RU^ ORRA A^ Solcoit), “he follows them on their track 
directly to Munister, so that he overtook them at Solchoid.” 
50 nAC pui^pibfR An ponn sin no 50 m-bGiRGAb ITIarcra 
S ibG ORRA, “that they might not leave that territory till the 
fairy cavalcade should overtake them:” pAnpAtiRA Igac ar 
A n Iacair so no 50 m-bGiRiR oRm ARfs, “I will wait for 
thee at this place till thou overtake me again:” ^ac Aon air 
A m-bGARppAinnsi, “every one whom I would overtake” 
(“every one on whom I would bear”). 

25. To win a game on a person. 

To win a game on a^erson is expressed by “to put a game 
on him:” a^us t)o cc^ Oism An pgar sin, a^us ro cuir 
An cluiccG AR pbionn, “and Oisin moved that (chess-) man 
and won a game on Finn:” a^us nf RU^AmAR An bAiRG ar 
A c41g, “and we did not win the goal on each other” (i.e. 
neither of us won the goal on the other." 

26. To think long, short, well of, ill of: to think 

hot, cold, hateful, &c. 

Such phrases as “it seemed long to him,” “he thought it 
long,” are expressed by the verb is and the preposition Ig: is 
pAt)A liom (“it is long with me”), it seems long to me, I 
think it long. A^us t)o bo pAt)A Ig ua bRAicRib t)o bi 
bRiAn UACA, “and his brothers thought it long that Brian 
was away from them” (“it was long with his brothers, &c.”): 
IS ole linn AR bGAn rioc, “we think bad of what has 
happened to thee” (“it is evil with us:” ar = a ro, and a 
means “all that:” see p. 47): cui^imsi nAC lonrhuin Igacsa 
mG p 4 n, “I understand that thou dost not love me” (“that 
not beloved with thee am I myself’). 

Observe the difference in meaning conveyed by the two pre¬ 
positions Ig and t)o: is mAic g t)o’n b-pGAR sin, it is ad¬ 
vantageous to that man (whether he thinks it so or not): is 
mAic G Igis An b-pGAR sin, that man thinks it advantageous 
(whether it is really so or not). The following example shows 
both forms:—bA rhAic liom siubAil acc nioR rhAic bAm 
G, I wished to walk, but it was not good for me. 
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27. To wish for: to like: to be glad of: to prefer. 

After the same manner, a desire, wish, liking for, &c, is 
expressed by such words as miAU, desire; aic, pleasure; Ail, 
will or pleasure, &c.: is Aill liom pios ti’fA^Ail, I wish to 
know (“it is a desire with me knowledge to get”): t)o cuir- 
finn pan suit au caic sm At) h-ucc a n-iouAt) t)o sul, ar 
peAR t)io6: t)o b’Aic liom sm, ar au tioiRseoiR, “ T would 
put the eye of that cat in thy lap in place of thy eye,’ says 
a man of them. Twould like that,’ says the door-keeper.” 

The word fearr, better, is used in the same way to ex¬ 
press preference: is peARR liom t)o ^garIdracair ua cusa, 
I prefer thy brother to thyself: I would rather have thy 
brother than thyself (lit. “thy brother is better with me,” 
&c); t)o b’peARR le bRigit) IgaIdar mAic ua AiR^GAt), 
Brigid would prefer a good book to money (lit. “a good book 
would be better with Brigid,” &c). The following example 
shows the application of both miAU and ppgarr:— r\f D-g is 
miAU Igis au u§t)AR (nf mo, nf lirG is miAU liom-SA) cu t)o 
bRGU^AU; .... ACC IS G t)Ob’ PGARR IgIS SIU (A^US 
liom-SA) t)o cRoi^G t)o SGAlbu^A^: “it is not what the 
author wishes (neither is it my wish) to amuse thee (cu t)o 
bRGU^Au).... but it is what he would prefer (and I also) 
to possess thy heart.” 

Pgarr followed by Ig expresses mental preference as shown 
above: but fearr followed by do is equivalent to the English 
expression “better for,” “better that,” &c. Is fearr 
domsa anois, ar Lug, fios na h-earca ud do tabairt 
daoib. Is fearr ceana, ar iadsan, “ ‘it is better for me 
now,’ says Lugh, ‘a knowledge of that eric (fine) to give you.’ 
Tt is better indeed,’ say they.” 

28. To think little of—much of—to grudge. 

Similar to the preceding is the use of the words bGA^ and 
moR (little and much) in several idiomatic phrases, which 
occur very frequently, and which will be best understood by 
the following examples:— Is moR liom au Iuac sm, I think 
that price large (“that price is large with me”): oir t)A 
m-bGic mAC A^umuG ioua sui^g RompA, nfoR bGA^ Igo 
t)o cuis t)AR mARbA^ 4 , “for if (even) a child of ns would 
be sitting (“in his sitting:” see Idiom 42) before them, 
they would not deem it (too) little cause to kill ns” (lit. “it 
would not be with them a small [thing] for a cause to kill 
ns:” for t)AR mARbAb): see Idiom 1): t)AR mo bRiACAR ar 
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r\Aisi nf be^ Imne sm uaic, “ ‘by my word’ says Naisi, ‘we 
do not think that small from thee.’ ” 

The two expressions is moR le and nf beA^ le (it is much 
with, it is not little with) are used to express the idea of un¬ 
willingness or grudging: is mop liom Aon pm^m t)o CAb- 
AIRC t)o, I think it much— I grudge—to ^ive one penny to 
him: the very same idea is expressed by ni beA^ liom aou 
pm^fn, &c, I think it not little— I grudge—one penny, I 
think one penny enough, &c. The two reverse expressions 
(nf moR le—IS beA^ le) are used to express willingness— 
not grudging, &c.: nf moR liom ua CRf bA so t)o CAbAiRC 
t)6, I do not think it much— I am quite willing— I do not 
grudge—to give him these three cows; which might also be 
expressed by saying, is beA^ liom, &c.—I think it little—I 
would give more, I would have more, I would want more; 
I am willing— I do not grudge, &c—t)o beiRmft) ar 
m-bRiACAR, AR siAt), UAC boA^ liuu A m-beuRAm 50 pionn 
t)iob, “ ‘we give our word,’ said they ‘we think it not small— 
we grudge—what (a = all that: see p. 47) we shall bring 
of them to Finn.’ ” (See Mr. Standish O’Grady’s note, in 
the “Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne,” p. 140.) 

When moR and beA^ are used with the preposition t)o, 
they give the idea of enough or not enough/or a person: 
nfoR beA^ t)o (mARbAb bAR urAicReAc) mAR eiRic UAibpe, 
(the killing of your fathers) is not small to him—is enough 
for him—should suffice for him—as an eric (fine) from you: 
nfoR beA^ t)Uic a bA t)o bReic 6 Pbionn, “it was not little 
for you—it was enough for you—to take away his cows from 
Finn." 


29. Woe to. 

Is mAiR^ t)on b-peAR sm, woe to that man: a rhAiR^ 
t)o’n t)RUT^ ^oiRGAS tio’u olc mAic, “woe to those who call 
evil good.’’ Expressions of this kind are sometimes elliptical; 
as, IS mAiR^ UAC u-tieAUATm comAiRle tieAg-muA, “woe 
[to him] who doeth not the counsel of a good wife’’ (lit. “it 
is woe who doeth not,’’ &c). 

30. So . . as: as . . as. 

When these “correspondent conjunctions’’ are expressed 
in Irish, the second one is usually translated either by a^us, 
“and,’’ or by le, “with:’’ a^us a tiubAiRC ria au cau t)o 
blob A mAc com arracca a^us 50 lioufAb a meuR au 
lob, “and he said to her when his son should be so grown 
(com arracca) as that his finger would fill the ring’’ (lit. 
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“so grown and that his finger," &c): t)o bf a sleA§ corn 
RGArhAR le mol muillmn, “his spear was as thick as the 
shaft of a mill” (lit. “as thick with.”) 

Agus follows ArhlAib or ArhlA (thus, so, in this manner), 
much in the same way as it follows com; and in this use it 
sometimes answers very nearly to “viz.:” ar AmlAib t)o 
PUAIR r\AISI ACAS t)4Rt)Re, ACAS ATI CeUTlCAem eCARRA, 
“it is thus he found Naisi and Deirdre, and the Cenn-chaemh 
(a kind of chess-board) between them.” (Meaning, “it was 
thus he found them, viz., with the Cenn-chaemh between 
them.”) 

31. Every other day: every second day: every 

alternate day. 

Phrases like these are often expressed in Irish by the in¬ 
definite pronoun gac, followed by the preposition le or Re. 
5ac le t)orhnAc a^ t)ul cum ceAmpoill, going to the church 
every other (or every alternate^ Sunday: ua CRf Ri^ce sm t)o 
ChuACAib t)e tDAUATin t)o bi 1 b-plAicios ©iReAun ^ac rg 
m-bliA^Ain, “these three kings of the Tuatha De Danann 
were in the sovereignty of Erin every other year” (i.e. each 
for a year). 

32. The Head. 

The word for head is used in Irish, as it is in most lan¬ 
guages, in a great variety of idiomatic phrases. Some have been 
dready noticed among the compound propositions; and these 
and others will be understood from the following examples. 

A ^-CGAun bliAbuA, at the end of a year: t)o bf siAt) a 
^-CGAun UA fAicce, they were at the end of the field. A 
t)ubAiRc r\Aisi le h-ARt)An t)ul air ceAun Pgr^uis, “Naisi 
said to Ardan to go for Fergus” (“to go on the head of Fer¬ 
gus”): pillse AIR A ^-CGAun, “turn thou back for them” 
C‘on their head”). O uac liom t)ul on 5-concAbAiRC so 
Am CGAun, “since I am not able to escape from this danger 
[that lies] before me” (Am ceAun, “in my head” = before 
me). “T^AcpAt) At) CGAun, a Phinn, a^us a ^-cgauu ua 
p 4 nne, “I will go to thee (or before thee), O Finn, and to 
the Feni" (“in thy head and in the head of the Feni”). Acas 
beiRib buAib acas benuACCAin t)A cenn, “and bear ye vic¬ 
tory and blessing on its account’ (t)A cenn, “from its head”). 
Car CGAnn ^r saoiI An coicgac nA RAib bAo^Al ar bic 
AR pan, “although the rich man thought that there was no 
danger at all to (i.e. of) himself’ (car ceAnn ^ur, “over the 
head that” = although). Is longnA buicse An ^RAb sin t)o 
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CAlDAIRC t)ArhSA CAR CGATin ppiinn, AR t)lARmAlt), “ ‘it is a 
wonder for thee to give that love to me instead of (to) Finn’ 
says Diarmaid” (car ceAnn ptimn, “over the head of Finn,” 
in preference to Finn, instead of Finn) 

33. A proper noun with the genitive of a noun of 

office.* 

When a proper noun is followed by a noun in the genitive 
signifying a profession, office, trade, or calling, the resulting 
phrase has a curious idiomatic meaning. 

SeA^AU AU pi5eAt)6RA, which is word for word, “John 
of the weaver,” means in reality “John (the son, son-in-law, 
servant, or some other close connection) of the weaver.” 
SeA^AU UA bAincReAhAige, “John (the son, &c.) of the 
widow.” 

If, while the proper name is in the nominative, the second 
noun is also in the nominative, the meaning is quite different, 
the second noun being then simply in apposition to the first: 
thus Pgr^us mAOR (nom.) means “Fergus the steward;” 
but Pgr^us au rhAoiR (gen.) is “Fergus (the son, &c.) of 
the steward.” 

Suppose, now, you have to express in Irish such a phrase 
as “the house of Fergus the steward,” in which the proper 
name must be in the genitive: as the two nouns are in appo¬ 
sition, the second, according to a rule of Syntax (Rule 6, 
p. 96) should also be in the genitive: cgac ptiGR^uis au 
rhAOiR. But here is an ambiguity; for, according to the 
present idiom, this expression would also mean “the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” To avoid this am¬ 
biguity, a disagreement in case is allowed in such expressions, 
between the two nouns, when they are in apposition. Thus 
“the house of Fergus the steward” is cgac PDgr^uis mAOR 
(in which ptiGR^uis is gen. and mAop nom.); whereas cgac 
PDgr^uis au rhAoiR is understood to mean “the house of 
Fergus (the son, &c.) of the steward.” So in Dr. MacHale’s 
translation of Homer, the first two lines are rendered:— 
bRUC Acuil SGinn, 6 i§ UGArh^A, a’s bUAU f gar^; 
Acuil mic PgiI, au ^ais^i^gac cgiuticgac ^ar^. 

“The wrath of Achilles sing, O heavenly virgin, and his en¬ 
during anger, of Achilles son of Peleus, the fiery fierce hero.” 

* The substance of this explanation and the illustrative 
examples have been taken from an interesting Essay on the 
present state of the Irish language in Munster, written and 
sent to the Royal Irish Academy by Mr. John Fleming of 
Rathgoruiuck, 
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Here the last noun ^ais^i^gac, with its two adjectives, is in 
the nominative, while Acuil, with which it is in apposition, 
is genitive. 

In the first example. Rule 7, p. 96, beAU SbeA^Ain au 
pi^GAbORA, accordingly, is not “the wife of John the 
weaver,” but “the wife of John (son, &c.) of the weaver;” 
the wife of John the weaver, would be expressed by bGAU 
ShGA^Ain fl^GAbOIR. 


34. Possession. 

There is no verb in Irish corresponding to the English verb 
“to have” as expressing possession; and the sentence “the 
man has a book,” is expressed in Irish by the verb ca and the 
preposition a^, in this form, ca iGAbAR a^ au buiUG, “a 
book is at (or with) the man:” ca AiR^GAt) A^um (“money 
is with me”), I have money: cia bG a^ a b-puil AiR^GAb 
(“whoever with whom is money”), whoever has money. V\\ 
pabiR Ig buiUG au ni^ uac m-bGi^GA^ ai^g bo CAbAiRC 
uaPo, a^s va b-puil bo-rriARbcAcc A^msA, “it is impossible 
for a man to give away what he does not himself 
possess, and I do not possess immortality” (word-for-word: 
“it is not possible for a man the thing which would not be 
with him to give from him, and not is immortality with my¬ 
self’). t )0 AI^gI ConCUbAR boRAC ACAS bo piApRAig bG 
ATI RAib plGb ollArh Ai^G bo, “Conchobhar addressed 
Borach and inquired of him whether he had a feast prepared 
for him” (lit.: “whether a feast was ready with him [i.e. 
Borach] for him [i.e. Conchobar.”] 

The use of pronouns in this idiom sometimes gives rise to 
further idiomatic complications. Cia a^uiutig a^ a b-puil 
ATI piRinuG? “Which of us has the truth?” This is word 
for word: “Which of us with whom is the truth ?” and the 
interrogative appears without any government or other syn¬ 
tactical connection. Some good authorities believe that the 
preposition a^ in this construction governs not only the rela¬ 
tive A, but also, by a sort of attraction, the interrogative cia. 
Ca bGAU giIg a u-GocaiH a b-puil aici coroiu air, “there 
is another woman in Youghal who has a crown on him” (i.e. 
to whom he owes a crown: Idiom 16). Here, also, there is 
an apparent redundancy, the act of “having” being expressed 
doubly, namely, both by the relative a before b-puil, and by 
aici; and the relative, according to the same authority, would 
be governed by the preposition a^ of aici. The sentence may 
be expressed without redundancy in this manner:— Ca bGAU 
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eile A n-©ocAill a^ a b-fuil coRom air. The last ex¬ 
ample exactly resembles the English “there is a man in Dublin 
whom I owe a pound to him:” and perhaps it would be 
better to consider it, like the English sentence, merely as bad 
grammar, which is to be avoided by using a different form of 
expression in the manner shown. The apparent redundancy 
of the first example, which is from a good authority, cannot, 
however, be got rid of in this way. So also in, cia leiR au 
ceAC sm (who owns that house), the le of leip would ap¬ 
pear to govern the pronoun with which it is combined, and 
also the interrogative cia. 

35. Ownership. 

Ownership is expressed by the verb is and the preposition 
le, with: is Igacsa au cgac, “the house belongs to thee” 
(lit. “it is with thee the house”): is lem’ acair ua bA sm, 
those cows belong to my father (“it is with my father those 
cows”): CIA ie\s ua bA sm? who owns those cows? (“who 
with him [are] those cows?”) Oir is le neAC e\^m bo 
CbuACA t)e t)AnATm ua mucA, “for the pigs belong to 
some person of the Tuatha De Danann.” (A wizard holds a 
golden branch in his hand, and king Cormac asks him) au 
leAC pan ATI cRAob sm? “Does that branch belong to 
thyself ?" 

Observe the distinction between this idiom and the last in 
the following sentence:— Ca AiR^eAb 50 leoR A^Ab, acc nf 
leAC p 4 n e, “thou hast plenty of money, but it does not 
belong to thyself.” 


36. Wanting a thing. 

The idea of wanting a thing, including a wish to get it, is 
usually expressed by the verb ca and the preposition 6 from: 
CA leAbAR UAim, I want a book: lit., “a book is from me:” 
CReub ACA UAic? “What dost thou want ?” 

37. Genitive plurals of Personal Pronouns. 

Each of the three prepositional pronouns, A^Airm, A^Aib, 
ACA, has two different meanings, which are always easily 
distinguished by the context. 

1. Possession, as in Idiom 34: bf leAbAip aca, they 

had books. 

2. The sense of a genitive plural when following words de¬ 
noting a part: ^ac peAR A^umn, “each man of us;” ro 
eiRi§ AU bARA peAR AcosAU bo beAUArh au cIgasa, “the 
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second man of them (acosati, “of themselves”) arose to per¬ 
form the feat:” cia A^umne a^ a b-fuil ati pfRinne, ar 
pionn, “ ‘which of us has the truth/ says Finn” (a^ a 
h-puil, “with whom is” = “has:” see Idiom 34). 


38 To give a name. 

To give a name to a thing is often expressed in Irish by to 
put a name on it; ruAR 50 ccu^car ^a bAUCUACAc air 
D hecoill A^us AIR tDhATiAnn, “as (the name) ‘two ladies’ 
was put on Bechoill and Danann: i.e. as they “were called 
‘two ladies.’ ” ITIar 50 cleAs air au ^-cIgas sm, 

“as he called that feat ‘a feat’ ” (lit. “as that he put [the 
name] ‘feat’ on that feat”). 

Sometimes, also, to give such and such a name to a thing 
is expressed by “to say such and such a name with a thing:” 
l?os-t)A-SAileAC Ris A RAibcGAR luimuGAC Auiu, “Ros-da- 
shaileach which is called Limerick now” (lit. “R. with which 
is said ‘Limerick’ now”). 


39. t)e after comparatives. 

The prepositional pronoun tie “of it,” is often postfixed to 
comparatives, giving rise to some idiomatic phrases. A^us 
^lon 50 b-puil cult) A^umn tio rhARbAb "OiARmAtiA, n\ 
moitie t)o geubAb (Aongus) au piRinne UAim, “and al¬ 
though we have no part in killing Diarmaid, Aon^us would 
not the more receive the truth from us” (here moitie is tie 
added to mo, the comparative of moR, great: for gion 50= 
“although not:” see Idiom 11). Is pusAitie t)’phionn ar 
loR^UA leAUArhAin, au gacra beic a^aiuu, “it is the easier 
for Finn to follow our track that we have the horses” (pu- 
sAit)e=t)e after pusA, comparative of puRUs, easy): i.e. 
“our having the horses makes it easier for Finn,” &c. 

40. “A man of great strength.” 

“A man of great strength,” is expressed by the Irish peAR 
IS moR UGARC, which translated word for word is “a man 
(who) is great strength:” the words moR ugarc being in the 
nominative, and not in the genitive, as might be expected 
from the English “of great strength.” This idiom is ex¬ 
tremely common in Irish, the verb is in some of its forms 
being always used; and when translating it, remember that 
the Irish words, though in the nominative case, convey the 
exact sense of the genitive with “of’ in English, and must be 
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rendered accordingly. RAib a g-corhAimsiR ris f gar 
bA rho OR A^us AiR^eAt) mA t)iARmAit), “there was not at 
the same time with him a man who had more gold and silver 
than Diarmaid” (lit. “a man [who] was greater gold and 
silver,” i.e. “a man who was of greater gold and silver.”) 

^GARCAS ATI bGic bA TiiArh^A CRUC, “I saw a lady (of) 
bright shape:” CaIatti bA f garr biA^ a^us t)Goc, “a land 
(of) the best food and drink:” Oism bA crguti tigarc a's 
luc, “Oisin of mighty strength and vigour.” 

Sometimes the preposition 50 (with) is used instead of the 
verb: as pgar 50 moR ugarc, a man with great strength, 
i.e. a man of great strength. 

41. A wish. 

“I wish I had such and such a thing,” is often expressed 
in Irish by some such form of phrase as “Alas that I have 
not got it!” the word ^au being generally used as the nega¬ 
tive particle. As cruai§ ^au pgaca ’n rhAoiR A^um! 
“I wish I had the shepherd’s pet!” (Here as cruai^, 
“it is pity” = “alas:” A^um is used to denote possession, 
with its verb understood—Idiom 34: and the word-for-word 
translation is “it is pity not the pet of the shepherd with 
me.” A t)biA ^au tug Am’ AbAiUfn, “I wish I were an 
apple” (“O God, I not an apple”—or “in my apple.”) 

42. One noun asserted of another by ca. 

When one noun is asserted of another (or of a pronoun) by 
the verb ca, in any of its forms, it requires the aid of the 
preposition a or Ann, “in,” and of one of the possessive 
pronouns, giving rise to a unique and extremely curious 
idiom. Thus “I am a man,” if expressed in Irish by ca, 
will be (not ca mG pgar, but) ca mG Am’ jtgar, which is 
word for word, “I am in my man.” bf cusa At)’ s^fAn 
A^us misG Am pGoil, “be thou the knife and I the flesh.” 
(lit. “be thou in thy knife and I in my flesh”). bGCOill 
A^us bAUAnn t)o bf 1 n-A m-bAincf§GARnAib, “Bechoill 
and Danann who were princesses” (“who were in their prin¬ 
cesses”): IS PGARR ^RGAn mflG UAIR UA CUSA, CUIR A 
g-CAS 50 b-puil cu At)’ R15 no At)’ pRionnsA. “he is better 
a thousand times than thou, even supposing that thou art a 
king or a prince" (cuir a 5-CAS, “put in case” = “suppose” 
or “although”): pA^Ait) ua t)AoinG bAR, cult) aca ’n-A 
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n-c^ATiAib, A^us cult) ACA ’n-A seATioiRi^ib, “men die (‘re¬ 
ceive death:’ ” Idiom 3), “some of them (cult) aca: Idiom 
37) as youths, and some as old men” (“some of them in 
their youths and some of them in their old men.”) A t)hiA, 
^ATi me Am AhAillm! “would God that I were an apple !” 
(“O God without me in my apple!”). 

Even when one thing is not directly asserted of another, 
this use of the preposition and the possessive is extremely 
common in Irish. CAimse Am’ cot)lA, “I am asleep” (“I 
am in my sleep”): t)’4Ri§ itia seASAm, “he stood up” (“he 
arose in his standing”): mise Am’ aouar, “myself alone” 
(“myself in my one person”): cIatitia Iir itia ^-cgacrar, 
(the four children of Lir) (“the children of Lir in their 
four-persons”). 

The preposition Ann is used with ca without any governed 
noun, to denote existence in general; as aca Aon t)iA 
AmAin Ann, there is only one God; here the Ann in the 
end, which has no representative in the translation, means 
“in it,” i. e. in existence. Sometimes this Ann answers very 
nearly to the English “here,” or “there;” as is cu aca Ann 
“it is thou who art in it—who art in existence—who art 
there.” 


43. Differences between is and ca. 

There are several differences, as to the manner of application, 
between is and ca. 

1. Is is a simple copula, and is used to predicate one thing 
of another, or to connect an attribute with its subject; as 
IS me An c-sli§e. An f minne, a^us An beACA, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 

But if existence in connection with place is to be predicated 
of the subject, ca is used; as ca me a m-bAile aca cIiac, 
I am in Dublin: An RAib cu Ann sin? wert thou there? 

If an adjective is to be predicated of a noun, either is or 
CA may be used:—is bReA§ An I a e, or ca An Ia bReA§, 
“it is a fine day,” or “the day is fine.” 

2. Is connects one noun or pronoun with another, as 
predicate and subject directly, and without the aid of any 
other word; as is peAR me, I am a man. But ca cannot do 
this without the aid of the preposition 1 or inn and the 
possessive pronoun, as already explained in last Idiom; as ca 
me Am’ peAR, I am a man (“I am in my man.”) 
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3. Is expresses simply that a person or thing is so, and 
implies nothing more. But when the assertion is made by 
CA, there is often something more implied than is contained 
in the direct assertion—the idea that the person or thing 
has not always been so—has come to be so, &c. Thus, if you 
say to me is peAR e, your assertion means nothing more than 
that “he is a man”—not a woman or a coward, &c. If we 
see a figure approach in the dark, and that after looking 
close you find it is a man, your correct phraseology is, is peAR 
e, by which I understand you to mean “it is a man”—not a 
woman, or a beast, or a ^host. 

But if you say to me ca se ’n-A peAR (“he is in his man”), 
here I take you to mean a very different thing—that he is 
now a man, no longer a boy, grown up to be a man. If I 
were speaking of a person as if he were a mere boy, and that 
you wished to correct this false impression, the proper 
phraseology would be, CA se ’n-A peAR. 

But though this idea of an implied change is often 
contained in an assertion made by ca, it is not always so; as 
nf fi-puil ACC Aon X)tA ArhAin Ann, aca ’n-A pioR-spioRAit), 
there is only one God alone, who is a pure spirit: here 
the last assertion is made by ca though there can be no 
change. 

4. Ca is used with as to denote possession (Idiom 43); 
IS is used with le to denote ownership (Idiom 44); in these 
two applications the two verbs cannot change places. 

Ca may indeed be used with le, but the idea conveyed 
is not “belonging to,” but “being favourable to:” bf 
©olus leo “(Eolus was with them”), does not mean that 
they were the owners of Eolus (which would be the meaning 
if IS had been used), but that “Eolus was favourable to 
them”—“was on their side.” 

5. Ca is used with the Irish words for cold, heat, hunger, 
&c, as in Idiom 36; as ca ocras ORm, hunger is in me, I am 
hungry: here is cannot be used. 

6 . When the comparative of an adjective is used as in the 
following sentences, either verb will answer:— is SAibbRe e 
UA mise or ca se nioR SAibbRe ua mise, he is richer 
than I. 

But when the superlative is employed, is, not ca, must be 
used:— IS e is peAR is SAibbRe sau tiuicce e, he is the 
richest man in the country. 



APPENDIX. 


Additional Exampl 

FIRST DECLENSION. 
bRGAC, a trout. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. bRGAC. bRic. 

G. bRIC. bRGAC. 

D. bRGAC. bRGACAlb. 

V. A bRIC. A bRGACA. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

Cos, afoot. 

N. cos. COSA. 

G. coiSG cos. 

D. cots. cosAib. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 
pi§GAt)6lR, a weaver; masc. 

N. f ^GAt)6lR. f l§GAt)6lRI§G. 
G. f^GAt)6RA. fl§GAt)6lR. 

D. fl§GAt)6lR. f l§GAt)6lRlb. 

Acair, a father; masc. 

N. ACAIR. AICRG, AICRG” 

ACA. 

G. ACAR. AlCRGAC. 

D. ACAIR. AlCRGACAlb. 

(ITIacair, a mother, and 
bRACAIR or t)GARbRACAIR, a 
brother, are declined in the 
same way.) 

bliA^Ain, a year; fern. 

N. bliAb)Am. bliAb)AncA. 

G. bliAb)nA. bliA^AU. 

D. bliA^Ain. bliAb)AncAib. 

Ainm, a name. 

N. Ainm. AumAunA. 

G. AinmG, AumA. AmuAnn. 

D. Ainm. AumAnuAib 


3 S of Declensions. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Cgiug, afire. 
Singular. Plural, 

N. CGIUG. CGinCG. 

G. CGIUG. CGIUGAb). 

D. CGIUG. CGIUCib. 

©lum, a little bird. 

N. em\r\. Giumib)G. 

G. 4 um. Gium. 

D. 4 um. Giufuib. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 
lAUAruA, a married couple. 
N. lAUArUA. lAUArhUA. 

G. lAUArUAU. lAUArUAU. 

D. lAUAruAiu. lAUArhuAib. 

Irregular Nouns. 

5 a, a spear. 

N. SA, 5AC. 5AOI, 5AGC, 

^AOICG. 

G. ^Al, 5AOI. ^AC, ^AGCA^, 

^AOICGA^. 

D. ^A, 5AI. SAOlb, ^GACAI, 

^AOIClb. 

Cro, a hut, a sheepfold. 

N. CRO. CRAOICG, CROICG. 

G. CRO. CRO. 

D. CRO. CRAOIClb, CROI- 

cib. 

V. A CRO. A CRAOICG, A 

CROICG. 

SliAb, a mountain. 

N. sliAb. slabcG. 

G. slabG. slabcGA^. 

D. sliAb. slabcib. 





